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“@' 3 : s : training is over, I would say THE WRONG FRUIT. : 
Tf Pr that they may practise more Tam new teacher was beginning the arithmctio 

; strenuously than those to| lesson. 
whom I have hitherto been “Now, boys, listen to me. Suppose John has five 


more particularly addressing | oranges, an James gave him eleven more. Then if 
sayeall, since their v John handed seven to George, how many would he 
muscles have become more | have left?” : 

fully developed, and are Dead silence and great perplexity fell upon the 
therefore stronger. class. 

In «id own case, for in- “Come, come, that’s easy enough. Well, my lad, 
stance, I practise as a eneral | what is it?” 

rule from 10.30 till one “Please, sir,” said one of the boys, “we always 
S o'clock every day. When on does our sums in happles!” 

tour I confine my efforts to ractising exercises only, st. 

as I find that in this way freshness of my voice | “Dow’r you think she sings with feeling?” 
is best preserved for my appearance on the concert “No; if she had any feeling she wouldn't sing!” 
platform. If it so happens that I have to sing & 
song which requires special study, I study it without 
the aid of the piano; and here I may say that this 

uiet study of a piece of music is most valuable in 
its results, and certainly is less trying to the voice 
than when carried out with the help of the piano. 

‘As I commenced these remarks with a reference to 
my correspondence it may not be out of place to con- 
elude by saying that in addition to letters asking for 
advice I receive many of a very different kind. 

Some of these are anonymous, and most of them 
are amusing, as, for instance, one from & lady who 
wrote to tell me that, having heard that I was very 
fond of monkeys, she felt sure sho was related to me, 
because her mother was also so fond of these animals. 
Again, I have more than once been asked by unknown 
correspondents to assist at local concerts organised 
by individuals, not for charitable purposes, .but for 
their own bencfit, and these requests have sometimes 
been couclied in the most extraordinary terms. 

PESTERED WITH ALL SORTS OF LETTERS. 


The reasons advanced are in many cases SO naive 
that ono has difficulty in forming an estimate of the 
writer's character, but it is safe to assert that) usually 
some purely personal end is hoped to be achieved. 
Sometimes, however, I receive an epistle the writer 
of which has no favour to ask, his, or, as is generall 
the case, her, sola object being to overwhelm me wit 
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‘By Madame Clara Butt. 


In common with most profes- 
sional singers I have in the course 
of my career received numerous 

. letters from young amateurs 
asking for advice. To reply to each and all of these 
would, of course, be an im ble task, and it is in 
the hope that these lines may meet the eyes of many 
of my correspondents that I have been induced to 
give the few hints that follow. | : . 

In the first place, I consider it of the highest im- 
portance that the period pre to the practising of 
scaleg and exercises should not exceed a quarter of 
an hour at one time. The practice may be repea' 
in the course of the day, but a considerable interval 
should separate the two periods of practice; for the 
learner must bear in mind that the muscles of the 
throat are easily strained, especially when, as 1n the 
case of the’ beginner, they are not fully developed. | 

Until, therefore, the process of development 18 
complete the young singer will do well to limit her 
efforts to fifteen minutes’ duration. : ; 

In the second place, let the singer avoid what is 
vnfortunately only too common & mistake—I mean 
the mistake of over-exercising the throat before sing- 
ing a song, whether that song is to be rendered on 
the concert platform or in the comparative privacy 
of the drawing-room. In either case it is absolutel 


ee ee 
THIEF (ercanyjne matters with his prospective 
father-in-law): “There's one more thing I wanted 

to ask you, who steals the bride’s dress, you or 17” ' 


aed 
CARRYING IT FURTHER. 

Tux proprietor of an enginecring works in Scotland 
was watching the leisurely efforts of an apprentice 
who was swinging his hammer in a gentle way. 

“Look here, laddie,” he said, going up to the youth 
and taking the hammer from him, “when I see & 
man that takes his hammer by the end of the shaft, 
and strikes a proper blow like that, I give’ that man _ 
thirty-two shillings a week; but a man that takes it 
in the middle like this only gets twenty-five shillings 
a week, and the sack whenever we get slack. See! ” 

Hoping he had_ sufficiently well driven home his 
point, he surveyed the lad more in sorrow than in 
anger; but the latter requested an extension of the 
lesson. , 

“Please, sir,” he said, “where do I hold it for four oS 
shillings a week? ” aan | 


“Do you always put your purse under your pillow 
when you sleep in a hotel?” id 
: “No, I can’t sleep with my head so high.” { } 
Thirdly, I cannot press too strongly the important CN es Ny 
\ 
4 


part played by the general health of a singer in the Prorrssor’s WIFE: “Too aggravating! This morns < 


uality of the voice. It is not difficult to realise | gattering. epithets! Great, indeed, must have been ing I gave my husband a list of addresses, that he sie tL 

i one reflects, that to the delicate muscles. of the | the ates on I made upon ‘the lady who, addressing | Might go and look for a new house, and he has made ~ 

throat an hour's work is a8 exhausting as & day’s me as “Beloved Madame,” concluded by assurin out a table of statistics from them.” | 

toil to the brain Otgbody. 1 health i me that I was “always the same, only more perfect —s te ¥ 
Unless, then, the singers. gencl™ oe ah seed every time I sang. FOLLOWING DOCTOR’S ORDERS. 4 

her vocal cords ng en Pod mA Goon 0 fe ted In conclusion, let me add that I am not neglected “Gracious man!” exclaimed the doctor when Mr. 

mands made upon & ae ha tl oon be tC 18 he “4 | by the spring poet, for at this season of the year} Glubbins called him in in a hurry. “Your tempera- 

by even the slightest A ie pas - Lous: ; 5 the post brings me a plentiful crop of ditties, some | ture is rioting along near the danger point and 

colds are not by any means 1i tly. ice a 0 pathetic, some otherwise. In fact, the day seldom | you——” : \ 

feared, and if ~ is Lads shi ned thy ow par, eh es when I do not receive some poetic effusion. “And I’m worse off than ever I was before, all 

somewhat “run down,” the effect on the voice 18 & Failing that, I can rely upon finding among the | through the diet you prescribed.” P 

once apparent. k Ih i & prob contents of my letters sundry “infallible” cures for | “Impossible, Mr. Glubbins! I told you distinctly | 
How, then, a ce keg 1, th an ae ao b Late ted hoarseness and other ills to which the throat is heir; | to confine yourself to such foods as would be taken , | 

te AS eaey gittront-cabes ‘but I think I a safely be ae > ae het usineatahle bya three-year-old child!” | 
Be , dprapien a : systems at roulette and “winners” t at cannot lose— “And didn’t I follow orders? I ate apple cores \" 

advise all singers to avoid any excess of violent bodily | oy paper— and dog biscuits and ens of burnt Ree and i 


exercise. 

I am firmly of opinion that, as a singer's strength 
ahould lie chiefly in the throat and chest, and as 
“his strength is acquired entirely by vocal and breath- 
ing exercises, she should avoid all those forms of 


but which, 
I notice, 
always do in 
actual fact, 


scraps of potato peeling, and everything else I could ’ 

pick up while no one was looking—and here I am, ‘4 

pretty near dead!” : : 
Hastily reflecting upon the gastronomical tendencies - 


: 2 : frequently of the average three-year-old child, the doctor told 7 
et ee Pe geod ree ee come my Mr. Glubbins that he has been overdoing the diet a 
opinion, do more hars thin i to the muscles of way. and would have to subsist on soft toast and hot 
the chest and throat, because they develop muscles ' water for a week. i | 
that are not required by the singer, to the detriment THE BOOK WAS RIGHT. “How old are you?” \ 
of those that are. “Accorptxa to this magazine,” said the youngest | «T have seen crip. five sounk!! | 
DON'T TALK TOO MUCH. member af the family, locking up from the book which | «sy5w long hava vheer bliad 2" 
The vocal exercises by which the muscles of the He “Ki reset . Ma es ay ony one ig pee ‘oie pies * 
e King of England must raise is hat!’ - OTe GE Q \ 
eee a minengshenes mee = hae gd “Nontense! Absurd!” replied his elder brother. AS pee Woon 5 a is a ager aay fact that man }) 
in f he Pihe th ry a a de * ésits ie Bn “What rubbish are you reading? The King need a peopte . Sh ually sate very [ike each other. 
Tener oy e f roat easl ae a a6 fa hi take off his hat to Saaoy: As a matter of courtesy, ; a? all ni peg y engaged): | Then my, 
« ming. pe, © ie the deteri hick’ in th lity of course, for which his Majesty is noted, he raises swectheart is all right as regards looks.” \ { af 
speaking” voice, but the deterioration in the quality | nig hat to ladies, and returns the salutes of his >t § 
TOLD THE TRUTH, ANYWAY. 


of the “singing” voice is very marked. gaviecier b : . : 
r rn : jects ; but there is no man living to whom he is 

olf oe auile ail know that Shey eS a stiles compelles fo uncover. Does that foolish book say 

the case of the singer, however, the reaction is, I woe it’s the hairdresser,” said the youngster 

think, of the strongest description. Unless the whole | turning _ gain to his reading , 

undivided attention of her mind is given to the - ? 

matter in hand she cannot do justico to the song — >to 


she is rendering or to tho exercise she is practising. | wiysg Kwox: “Your conversation Mr. Ledden 
Concentration is all-important, and any re axation of | minds me of some champagne I had a few days 
the mind means less control over the muscles of the | 4..." 


spirits, and when the cloth was removed from the table 
ea everyone present obliged with a song, except 
the chairman. ' 

“As a matter of fact,” he said apologetically, “ my " 
voice is somewhat like the sound that is caused bya . 
brick being rubbed along the panels of a door.” 

This excuse was put down to the good man’s innate 
modesty. 


Ir was a little supper among a number of kindred 


throat and probable straining of the vocal cords. , Mr. Ledden: “Ah! So 8 arkling as all that?” “Very well, gentlemen,” re lied the chairman; “i 
I would, therefore, urge. all singors to banish during Mise Knox: “No; but it’s asin dee” you think you can stand it, bere goes.” ema ge 
the period of practice thei# mental cares and worries, Long before he had finished his song the audience 
on the ground that, by alanine these to fill the Se fidgeted in their seats, and when he sat hws there wag 
pie they tend to become careless in their vocal | “You're 8 Bie tater aid Ried Harry to his | a deep silence. 
TUS. mall sister. ou run and tell mamma everythi Then the hush was broken b 
It must be borne in mind that my remarks are that happens.” eee | ond of the table: - en by a braw Scot at thd 


intended to apply mainly to young and untrained “Well. L ain’t as bad as you ere,” rejoined the 
singers, or, at any rate, to such as have not com- | jittle girl. “You tell her a lot of things that don’t 
pleted their training. To those whose period of | happen at all.” 


42 rights reserved.) 
Lord Roberts says: “The most useful way to employ spare time {fs to join a Miniature Rifle Club.” 


e nO he exclaimed, “yer singin *s no’ up ta 
much, but yer veracity’s just awfu’. Ye were rich 
aboot that brick.’’ rm . 
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II. 
SOME BY-WAY 
ay GAMBLING 
DENS. 


Try you know your by-ways well enough to venture 
down them at night, you will rarely go far without 
finding something that will give you an insight into 
the phases of London life that lie off the track. 

The By-way Gambling House—den is the newspaper 
word—is naturally arran to avoid attracting at- 
tention, In this way it is as modest as the violet. 
Even if you find the by-way you may pass the 
gambling den without the slightest suspicion as to 
its true character. 

Here, for instance, is a by-way in that vast tract 
3 coeaeatest humanity which is known as “The East 

n Ris 

Half way along the little street is a shop where 
British cigars al American cigarettes and innocent 
non-alcoholic beverages are the stock-in-trade. Thero 
are not many customers to be seen in the shop as 
arule. A few boys go in for a glass of fruit-flavoured 
“ade,” sold cold in the summer and hot in the winter, 
and they linger at the counter and smoke a cigarette 
or two. Now and then a “grown up” will stroll in 
and, purchase a cigar. 

We aro not going into the shop to find the gambling 
den. We va get in by ancther way. We are 
strangers, and if we passed along the shop and 
through the side door we should attract the atten- 
tion of the few customers and perhaps arouse their 
suspicions. So we will make friends with the pro- 
prietor, a well-dressed gentleman who is having a 
lass of port wine at the bar of a neighbouring public- 

couse. 

CARD-PLAYING BY CANDLE-LIGHT. 

We explain to the proprictor that we are merely 
innocent strangers studying life in the by-ways, and 
that we should very much like to see his establish- 


‘ “ment, and having convinced him that he can rely 


on our dis:retion we follow him. 

He stops at the private door, which he opens with 
a latchkey. We enter and find ourselves in a dark 
passage. The proprietcr strikes a match and holds 
it up that we may not stumble. At the end of the 
pessage is a door. This is fastened on the other side, 
and the proprietor knocks and calls out. Someone 
recognising Lis voice shoots back the bolt and opens 
the door. 

We are now in an ante-room. At the end of that 
there is a heavily-curtained doorway. The proprietor 
kolds the curtain back and tells us to pass in. 

We are instantly contemplating a scene that is 
almost Rembrandtesque. In a room dimly lighted 
by two or threo candles are some twenty men of 
un-English appearance and un-English tongue. 

Some are seated at a table playing faro. Others 
are standing behind them. 

Faro is played with a banker, dealer, croupier, and 


3 any number of punters. It is generally played on 
; @ lar 


ge oval table, covered with green cloth, on which 
is a line marked by coloured tupe. The punters 
play against the banker, who generally limits the 
stake to suit his capital. The money is placed on 
the table. In this den there is a ened, deal of money 
over which eager faces are bent and hands out- 
stretched, but it is marked out with ordinary wooden 
matches, 

HOW THE LAW IS EVADED. 

Every man is feverishly intert upon the hazard of 
the game. Most of them give a quick glance in our 
direction as we enter. But they see that the pro- 
prietor is with us, and they are satisfied and have 
no further interest in us. 

The. are the men are playing is illegal, the place 
in which they are playing is a gambling den which 
ib is the duty of the law to raid. You ask how it is 
possible for these gamblers to meet here night after 
night as they do, and break the law of the country 
in which they have taken up their abode. 

The answer is simple. This gambling den is only 
a temporiry arrangement. e proprietor of the 
shop has nothing in common with the proprietor of 
the gambling room, except an understanding arrived 
at that if any customer asks for Mr. he shall 
be allowed to pass through the door at the back of 
the shop into the passage and knock at the private 
door, which is bolted. 

By the time the police have had their attention 
called to the place, eithcr through observation or 

.“information,” the proprietor has shifted to another 
place in another street. He gives his trusted cus- 
tomers the “office” one evening, and the next they go 


Mr. H. Marke (secretary Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs) 
otherwise remain dormant, 
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joy their faro there. 

Vet us turn down 
another by-way in 
neighbourhood. Jt is a 
long, narrow, ill - paved 
street, and there is very 
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y - ne ~ little light. 
; Half way down this 
: deserted by-way — busy 


By Geo. R. Sims, 


enough, perhaps, in the 
da 2—we come to an 
old-fashioned house that in 
‘ ite day was probably an 
impertant and well-known building. The big black 
door is very broad and very square. It looks more 
like the door of a stable than that of a private house. 

This is a foreign club. The proprietor is a Pole— 
not a Polish Jew. We have halted in front of the 
gloomy ere of his club at a fortunate moment. 

A little group of men are assembled outside it. 
One is an inspector of police in plain clothes, two 
are police sergeants in plain clothes. The group is 
ecmpleted by an inspector in uniform. . 

“Information” has been received that the club is 
not being conducted on strictly } lines, and that 
people who are not members gain admittance and 
are served with alcoholic drinks. There is also a 
hint that gambling goes on. 

We are going to assist at something very like a 
police raid. 

WHEN THE POLICE INSPECTOR CALLS. 

The uniformed inspector knocks with his fist at 
the black door, and it is opened by a pale-faced young 
tran with straw-coloured hair, a bright red waist- 
coat, and a green tie. 

“ Good-evening,” says the inspector. 
see the proprietor.” 

The straw-haired young man explains in something 
that is meant to be English that he is the proprietor, 
and invites the little party in. 

Let us follow. We are in a big barn-like building. 
At iy end is a bar where beer and spirits are being 
served. 

A waitress is carrying mugs -of beer and little 
glasses of white spirit to the customers who sit about 
at small tables arran along one side of the room. 

We follow the police upstairs, and the prnpeietos 
aren with us. There are no customers on‘ the second 

oor, and it is quieter for the official interview. 

The room upstairs is a ballroom. There is a piano 
on a raised platform, and seats are round the walls. 

.The proprietor answers all the questions put to 
him satisfactorily and produces his books, his list of 
rules, and his list of members. 

He gives the name and address of the secreta 
and produces documents. The police are satisfied. 
Their information was not correct. So far as can be 
ascertained the club is being legitimately conducted. 

TABLES OVERTURNED AND CARDS CONCEALED. 

_Let us look at the ballroom where on Sunday 
nights and holidays men and women who speak an 
alien tongue dance the evening hours away. 

Years ago it was part of a Nonconformist chapel. 
Religious services were held in English in the room 
in which now the aliens dance and drink beer and 
“the white spirit” we have seen below. You will 
not guess what that favourite drink of the revellers 
is. It is spirits of wine. It tastes like vodki, and 
it is in this country cheaper. 

Several of the members who pass us look as if they 
were fond of it. 

There are scores of clubs in the by-ways of this 
neighbourhood which have not such a clean bill to 
show as the one we have “raided.” 

When the police make an unexpected entrance 
there is a rush of “members” to get out. Tables 
are overturned and cards) and gambling paraphernalia 
are hastily concealed, and so is the money that was 
on the tables. In the haste to remove coin from 
the inquiring eye of the law it occasionally finds its 
way into pockets that are not entitled to it. 

SUNDAY EVENING DANCES. 

Let us take the motor-’bus and go to another part 
of London. It is a foreign quarter, and its by-ways 
are packed with gambling dens—dens in which some- 
times as many as fifty gamblers find themselves 
suddenly called upon to give their names and 
addresses to the police. The addresses are easier for 
the English officers of the law to spell than the 
generality of the names. 

We will not enter any of these clubs on our present 
journey. We will wait until we study the by-ways 
of London on Sunday night. Then we shall 
able to see not only the gambling and card-playing, 
but the dancing, the dramatic performances, and the 
concerts which are Sunday evening features of 
many of these clubs. There you shall see plays in 
French, German, Yiddish, and Italian, performed 
by “members” with remarkable skill. All these 
people, notably the Italians and the French, have 
the gift of gesture, which is so valuable in a dramatic 
re oe 

us to-night turn into a side street and sto 
for a moment and look into a clean, brightly-lighted 
shop where various foreign viands ere set out in the 
window, and where bottles of French and Italian 
wines, and bottles that look as if they contained 
champagne are artistically displayed. 


“I want to 


to the new address and The 
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proprietor in a clean, white jacket and apron 
is serving behind the counter. . 

The shop is apparently established for the legiti- 
mate eying of charcuterie, which is the Frere): 
term for the eatables in the window. But it is a's. 
a gambling den. The clean, dark-haired, dark-eycid, 
white-jacketed gentleman has had his eae raided 
twice, and once he has been heavily fined. . 

He is conducting his business with greater caution 
since then, but he is still risking a third raid. 

Down another side street within a stone’s throw 
of the Charcuterie shop is a Café. The curtains are 
closely drawn across the window. The door is in- 
hospitably closed. If we were to enter we should 
see & score of men playing cards for money, ani 
in the basement below a room which we should have 
some difficulty in finding, fitted up for gambling on a 
=e extensive scale and for a large number of 

yers. 
a in we take the motor-’bus and strike across 
talon in a different direction. Here in the side 
streets there are no oft, shops, the area is badly 
lighted, and the inhabitants explain their views in 


' Cockney cap in and occasionally in Cockney Irish. 


The gam den to which we are wending our 
ay. naps dark and dismal by-ways is of a very 

ifferent character from those we have seen. 

THE COSTERS' MONTE CARLO. 

There is no display of refreshment anywhere near 
it. And if you mention the word “café” to one cf 
on we are going to see, he would call it 

cafe. 

We pass in darkness visible under an archway into 
® long, narrow passage. On one side is a dead wall. 
On the other side is a long row of battered-looking 
sheds with doors like those of a coach-house to them. 

The doors are closed, but outside the sheds as we 
grope our way along we see piles of refuse, mostly 
greenstuff. ere are cauliflowers and cabbages lying 
about in unpicturesque heaps. 

If we did not light an occasional wax match and 
hold it before us we might stumble and measure our 
engin among the decaying refuse of the coster barrow 
rade. 

Half way down this dark alley or passage we come 
to a shed. The doors do not fit very well, ani 
through a crack a faint, thin ray of light falls upon 
the muddy way without. 

Listen! Do you hear the chink of coin? 

Inside that shed are a dozen young fellows 
Fenbline. This is the “club” frequented by a num- 

r of youths from an adjacent street. 

The light that filters faintly through the crack 
comes from a tallow candle in a ginger-beer bott'o 
set on the floor. 

DAYLIGHT GAMBLING IN THE OPEN STREET. 

The gamblers are sitting round the gin r-becr 
bottle in a circle, and the bare und of the shel 
is the table on which they play their game. 

But primitive as are these arrangements, dark an'l 
almost undiscernible as is their club, the premiscs 
have been raided. Not long ago in the quict hovrs 
of the night the arm of the law stretched through 
the closed doors, and a dozen of the members were 
taken before a magistrate. 

These by-way Monte Carlos are to be found in 
every quarter of London. There is a famous onc 
which police have not yet succeeded in breakin: 
up, under the shadow of St. Stephen’s. From th: 
street in which the young larrikins of London 
gamble the happy hours away you can eee tho gildcl 
spires of the Victoria Tower stretching upwards to- 
wards the sweeter air. 

The by-way of the gamblers is a long street of pocr 
class houses that has no other street crossing it. 

The “young sports” of the neighbourhood scat 
themselves on the pavement—or what passes for i 
ment—and gamble without fear in the teunl daylight. 

They are not likely to be surprised, because thc 
minute a policeman enters*at either end they car 
see him, and before he can get to them they have 
plenty of time to make a hurried exit at the other 
end. 

A RAID THAT FAILED. 

On one occasion that retreat was cut off. Two 
policemen appeared, one at each end of the strect, 
and bore down rapidly upon the al fresco “club.” 

It was on Sunday afternoon, and the inhabitants 
of the houses were many of them taking their alter 
dinner Sunday siesta. 

These houses do not have closed doors in the 
summer Looe a that afternoon many siestas were 
rudely di R 

The gamblers, secing themselves in a trap, instant!v 
dashed into the nearest houses, rushed through into 
the back yards, vaulted over the walls and into othcr 
back , dashed into other houses by the back 
war, and 

hen 


t out at the front. . 

e@ two policemen met at “Monte Carlo 

their intended victims were at a safe distance. They 

kad sought sanctuary in that part of Westminsicr 

that was really “Sanctuary” for offenders against 
the law in the days of old. 

In the neighbourhood of that Sanctuary there are 

es which are amcng the most lawless in 


on. 
In the shadow of the Houses of the Lawgivers lics 
ee Alea whose by-ways we will wander through 
lue time. 


says that rifle practice develops certain faculties which might 
and so gives a man a better chance to succeed in life. 
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Tracked by 
Secret Service 
Agents. 


Ov can easily conceive what a public outcry would 
be aroused in this country if it ame known that 
police spies or secret service men had been set to 
watch and report on the doings of King Edward, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, or, 
indeed, any other member of the Royal family. But 
on the Continent it is quite a common thing for 
royal personages to be subjected to espionage—mainly, 
of course, for political reasons, 

In France, Spain, Russia, Germany, and Austria 
the practice obtains. At one time, during the reign 
of Napoleon III., a small army of political spies 
was engaged in watching royal subjects; in fact, 
the vigilance of the different parties was so great 
that thera were three or four distinct secret ser- 
vices. The Emperor had his, the Empress had hers, 
the Government and the Republicans respectively had 
theirs—all employed to watch the other parties and 
their spies. 

Moreover, Bismarck had his spy over the Emperor. 
So that France was overridden hy spies; the most 
important, however, being Bismarck’s, to whom the 
war was, indeed, to a great extent due. 

BISMARCK’S SPY ON THE EMPEROR. 

This secret service agent was a German doctor, 
whose advice the unfortunate Emperor even pre- 
ferred to that of his own Court physicians; and thus 
Bismarck knew even better than Napoleon the real 
state of the Jatter’s health, which was, of course, & 
very important factor in the political situation at 
those times. 

No longer ruled by a monarch, but profoundly 
anxious for her safety as a republic, France cannot 
disabuse her mind that schemes may be on foot to 
re-establish a monarchy over her, and the conse- 
eae is that almost all possible claimants and 
their influential friends are subjected to espionage, 
even to the degree of having their letters opened 
and read, 

In fact, hardly a letter addressed to the Orleans 
family can pass through the post in France without 
being copied. Moreover, there is employed by the 
Republican Government a number of secret service 
agents whose sole duty is to watch the members of 
this family wherever they may be, and to report 
on everything that could havo the least political 
significance. 

SPYING ON BONAPARTE'S DESCENDANTS. 

‘At one time the members of the Bonaparte family 
were similarly spied upon, but of recent years the 
vigilance has somewhat relaxed, though the surviv- 
ing members aro still watched by secret eyes, and 

robably never receive @ letter from or through 

rance which has not been clandestinely opened. in 
Spain the same system of espionage is practised 
towards the Pretender's family. 

The late Empress Frederick of Germany was for 
years subject to espionage by French secret service 
agents, one of whom for a considerable period was 
in daily attendance on Her Majesty. It would _re- 
quire a very big slice of recent history to explain 
all the causes for France setting a spy over Her 
Majesty, but the chicf reason of the vthorition was 
that as the daughter of Queen Victoria and the 
mother of the German Emperor she was endeavour- 
ing to effect an alliance between the two nations as 
would have placed France in a very grave political 
position. 

SECRET VISITS TO PARIS. 

It was also believed that she was secretly support- 
ing the Royalists in order to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and absurd though this suspicion may appear, 
certain of her acts, such as secret visits to Paris, by 
which she ran great risk of endangering the amicable 
relations then restored between France and Germany, 
lent colour to the belief. Consequently, during the 
latter years of her life, the ex-Empress was. perpetu- 
ally watched by French secret service agents, more 
particularly when visiting England. ; 

The uncles and cousins of the ‘I'sar of Russia are 
subject to having their doings duly recorded by 
secret agents and reported to His Impcrial Majesty. 
To the Grand Duke Vladimir the Tsar's spies have 
always paid particular attention, though less so now 
than formerly, since the birth of a son of the Tsar’s 
has put the throne, on which the Grand Duko was 
long suspected of having designs, practically beyond 
his reach, : . 

In some cases the Tsar has placed spies over his 
relatives for purely family reasons. here is, as 
most people are aware, a distinct tendency among the 
members of the Imperial House to contract mesalli- 
ances, quite a large prgporioon of the Grand Dukes 
having given way to tho inclination. Thus the 


The Duke of Norfolk says: “It is incumbent upoa all Britishere that they should become eKilled in the handling of a weapon,’t 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


Grand Duke Cyril at one time had his footsteps 
dogged and all his posted letters read by order of 
the Tsar, who hoped to frustrate the Grand Duke 
should he seek to marry the Grand Duchess Melita, 
whom he had loved from childhood, but against 
whom the Tsar had a strong prejudice, mainly due 
to the fact that the Grand Duchess is the divorced 
wife of the Tsarina’s brother, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. 

From the moment that Grand Duke Cyril returned 
from tho Far East, after his wonderful escape from 
drowning on the ill-fated battleship, Petropavlovsk, 
he was vigilantly watched day om night, for by 
then all obstacles, except that of the Tsar’s orders, 
in the way of the marriage had been removed, and 
the Grand Duchess was willing. 

But sleeps the espionage the Grand Duke is be- 
lieved to have circumvented the Tsar and contracted 
the marriage in Germany. ‘There is much doubt 
about the matter even now, however, and in any 
case the marriage could not be legal, since the Tsar's 
consent was necessary to make it so. One thing is 
pretty certain, however; if the marriage ceremony was 
actually performed, a spy of the Tsar’s was present 
at it, and duly reported the event to his Imperial 
master. 

The German Emperor made himself greatly dis- 
liked by certain members of his and the Empress’s 
families by his excessive watchfulness during the 
first few years of his reign. His own brother and 
the Empress’s brother were spied on with extreme 
vigilance and subjected to the annoyance of having 
their private letters tampered with, and, so far as 
it is possible to judge, quite without reason. 

WHY THE CROWN PRINCE WAS WATCHED. 

The Crown Prince, too, was most carefully watched 
by a secret service agent when he visi America 
some while back. ‘The reason in this case was 
because His Highness was extremely susceptible to 
feminine charms, and his father feared that he might 
compromise himsclf by being unduly attentive to 
some of America’s fair daughters—one in particular, 
whom the Prince had met in Berlin, causing the 
Kaiser anxiety. And, of course, the members of 


-the Prince’s suite could not be expected to spy on 


their young master and report all his doings to 
Potsdam. 

The political situation in Austria-Hungary has for 
many years been a source of great anxiety to the 
aged Emperor, and has mode it necessary for him 
to set spies over those whom he feels cannot 
trust for loyal support. 

It is a well-known fact on the Continent that a 
certain near relative of the Emperor's is constantly 
shadowed wherever he goes—even to the doors of 
foreign courts, because his conduct some years back 
implied that he sympathised with the movement to 
free Hungary from the yoke of Austria. This prince 
is, of course, as fully aware as anyone else that he 
is constantly under surveillance, 

The late Crown Prince Rudolph was subjected to 
the same annoyance, though for entirely different 
reasons, during some months preceding his tragic 
death, the truth about which no one was so compe- 
tent to tell as the secret service officer who had been 
shadowing the Prince and who committed suicide a 
few days after the announcement of the Prince's 
death was published. 


—— 


Crartes: “Who gave you that cigar? 
friend of yours?” 
Henry: “I don’t know yet. I haven’t lit it.” 
—>- 5 
Gree: “The bridegroom looks glum, but the bride’s 
father has a happy face.” 


Wigg: “I don’t wonder. ’Tis more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


Ts he a 


—— 


Teacner (to little Tim, who had done his sums 
all wrong for the third time that week): “If this 
nappens again, I shall have to tell your father.” 
im: “Father hel me do them.” 
Teacher: “What is your father?” 
Tim: “Head waiter.” 


eee fears 


WHEN FICTION PROVES USEFUL. 
“TatK of opening oysters,” said old Waggles, “why, 
nothing’s easier, if you only know how.” 

“ And how’s how?” inquired Biggs. 

“Scotch snuff,” answered Waggles. “Scotch snuff. 
Bring 2 little of it ever so near their noses, and 
they’ll sneeze their lids off.” 

“J know a genius,” interrupted a listcner, “who 
has a better plan. He spreads the bivalves in a 
circle, seats himeelf in the centre, and begins spin- 
ning a yarn. Sometimes it’s an adventure in Thibet— 
sometimes a Cornish ghost tale. 

“As ho proceeds, the ‘natives’ get interested— 
one by one they gape with astonishment at the 
tremendous and direful whoppers which are po 
forth, and as they gape my tiend whips them out, 
peppers ‘em, and swallows them ” ; 

hat’ll do,” said Biggs, with a long sigh. “I 
wish we had a bushel of the bivalves here now, they’d 
open easy.” 
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MOURNING FOR HIAIDENS IN SCARLET, 


Some Weird Burial Scenes. 


Astoxisninc and weird scenes were witnessed al 
Cardiff the other day, when the mortal remains of a 
Chinaman, who had died at the Welsh sea-port, wera 
consigned to mother earth. 

To the surprise of onlookers, the mourners, who 
comprised some members of the deceased man's 
nationality, expressed their sense of grief by pouring 
oblations of whisky over the coffin and by throwing 
dishes of rice and other food into the open grave. 

This incident comes as a reminder of the vast 
difference between Eastern and Western ideas in 
regard to burial customs. . 

At the time of the King's coronation a similat 

rience took place, the dead man in this case 
being a member of the Cyprus Military Police, who 
had been sent to this country to represent his regi- 
ment during tho festivities. 

The deceased soldicr was a Mohammedan, and the 
obsequies were conducted in accordance with the 
rites of that faith by the priest of the English 
Mohammedans at Liverpool. 

As the funeral cortége passed through the busy 
streets of London, on its way to the station for 
Brookwood, where interment was to take place, the 
Imaun marched in front, reciting prayers, and 
apparently heedless of the traftic surging around him. 

GRAVE-FIXING WITH MAP AND COMPASS. 

At the cemetery tho grave had been fixed by map 
and compass, so that the body faced not mercly the 
East, but the Kebla, or Holy Temple, at Mecca. 

The ‘body having been placed in position, the 
Imaun then shouted imto the open grave, “Oh, Meh- 
met Hassan! When thou comest to the gates of 
Paradise, say, ‘God is my God Mahomet is my 
Prophet, and the Holy Koran my book of direction.’” 

The deceased having thus been notified how to 
ccmport himeelf at the gates of Paradise, the grave 
was then filled in. 

On the top one of the mourning soldiers made a 
small formation in the shape of a fez, and water 
was next poured over it to make a “crust” against 
the wind. 

Many curious circumstances st funerals owe their 
origin to the last wishes of the deceased. For in- 
stance, many a dying man or woman has left in- 
structions in regard to the burial, petitioning in 
particular that hearses of a peculiar and incongruous 
type should ba employed. 

ot long ago an old man in Rotterdam, who was 
an inveterate smoker, went the way of all flesh; and 
on the day of his funeral paseers-by were astonished 
to behold the coffin followed by a number of the 
dead man’s cronies, each yuffing with infinite gusto 
at a long clay pipe. 
SCARLET COFFIN AND SCARLET HEARSE. 

The funerals of young unmarried ladies in Brazil 
are gruesomely gay, so to speak. The colour of the 
coffin is bright scarlet; and bright scarlet, too, are 
the hearse, the livery of the driver, the harness, and 
the plumes that nod on the heads of the horses, 

But for a gay funeral we must go to the cremation 
of the dead in Siam. 

When the body is that of a prince the proceedings 
are most elaborate. Gold carriages galore abound, 
and the pyre is ultimately lighted by the King him- 
self with candles which have beon ignited at the 
sacred lamps in the temple of his palace, which burn 
night and day. 

The lighting of the funeral pyre is followed up 
with sports, and the lotus dance. The King promotes 
the mirth by tossing limes to the people, by whom 
they are eagerly fought for, as inserted in each ara 
current coins of the realm. { 

Darkness having at length fallen over the land, 
fireworks and gay illuminations conclude these curious 
funeral rites. 

CAMELS BY THE GRAVESIDE. 

As has been indicated by the opening paragraph, 
the Chinese also possess many strange customs in 
connection with their funerals, and Europeans in par- 
ticular had an admirable opportunity of witnessin 
these when the last honours were paid to the morta 
remains of the famous Li aang Chang. , 

Prominent amid all the umbrellas, scrolls of titles, 
and vestments of office, which the deceased had held,' 
was a white cock in a cage, which was supposed to; 
lead the spirit of the departed statesman to its destina.. 
tion. ; 
Nor was this cock alone in the procession, for if 
was accompanied by two hawks, two dogs, and four, 
camels, these birds and animals being intended td 
proxi facilities to the dead, who was now an ine 
abitants of the happy _hunting-fields. : 
But to come nearer home, equally strange to ous 
English notions were the proceedings which took place 
in Lisbon, a few days after the death of the late’ 
King of Portugal. ‘ 
Platforms draped with black were erected in various 
arts of tha city, and on these members of the royal 
ousehold, bearing shields, on which were depicted 
the royal arms, proclaimed, “Weep, O Portuguese, for’ 

our King, Dom Luis I., is dead,” after which they 
dashed, their shields to the nd with such violence 
as to shatter them completely. ef, 
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* highlands. j 
* the later Central African explorers, Speke, Grant, 
* Baker, Livingstone, Stanley, persisted in seeking for 


“was almost ccrtain!y fed by its snows. 
‘ was speculation merely; it has been reserved for 


THE FLY OF DEATH. 

Witt the tsetse fly invade India? This is the 
question that is just now exercising the minds of 
certain of the rulers of that country. and which was 
the other day discussed at length by a meeting of 

t members of the Royal Society, in London. 
“ The general opinion seems to be that the danger 
‘is as yet fairly remote, although each year brings 
Lit nearer. But on one point all authorities are 
agreed, and that is that i the wretched little pest 
‘ever does make oa A there the results will 
* be sufficiently terrible. 
+ For it is oon established beyond the shadow of a 
‘doubt that the bite of the tsetse is the cause of 
‘sleeping sickness, one of the few diseases for which 
there is absolutely no known remedy, and of which 
*there have died within the last few years in the 
‘ Uganda Protectorate alone more than 40,000 pecers 
hat the fly was fatal to horses and cattle has 
known ever since Livingstone’s time. But it was 


‘eupposed to be harmless to mankind. Only quite 
vensatty has the reverse been demonstrated. And now 
which was 


apparently it is too late, for the fly, ; 
formerly " oalned to certain small circumscribed 
areas, has spread itself practically all over equatorial 
Africa, following the lines of the freshly-opened 
‘ trade routes, and carrying with it wherever it goes 
a lingering and miserable death to peoples hitherto 
immune. . 

The fly of death! That is what it has been 
christened by the natives of German East Africa, 
where it recently made its appearance. Never was 

‘appellation better deserved. rom first to last it 
must have been responsible for the deaths of many 
millions of individuals. And it will almost certainly 
be responsible for millions more in the not far dis- 
tant future. 

ee] ©] ed 
OPINIONS DIFFERED. . 
Music always stirred the soul of Samuel Wilkes to 


. such an extent that he felt be must learn to play some 


. instrument himself, so he bought a violin, thereby stirr- 
ing up the souls and tempers of other people w he 
: practised. : 

When he moved into some new rooms, he did not tell 
his landlady that he was 
learning the violin, for 
fear of trouble. One 
evening he thought he 
¢.~nassed him when 
}.: tried to squeak 
tirough a simple exer- 
ci-9, Lee re cee 
in agin that ip 
downstairs fo be 
on aes ‘nred. 

of hie landlady came 


Prece:tly, the acd, sheilt voi 
bawling upstairs: 

- Whatever are you a-duing of P” she cried ont. 

“Only practising the violin,” he answered sweetly. 

“Great goodness, Mr. Wilkes, I niver ’eard sich a 


“ noise. I thought you was u-shifting the bed!” 


>__OoC 
Cusromer (who has found a hair on his butter): 


_ “Waiter, tell the proprietor that I prefer my butter 


bald. 5 
SOLVING EARTH’S GREATEST 
MYSTE 


Wirn the return of the Duke of the Abruzzi to 
civilisation, and his lecture the other day before 
King Edward and the Royal Geographical Society, 
the last vestige of the great mystery of the ultimate 
source of the Nile is finally cleared away. — 

The River of Africa proves to have its beginning 
in the eternal glaciers and untrodden snows of Ruwen- 


< gori, the “Mountains of the Moon” of the old map- 
~ makers. 


It is proverbially easy to be wise after the event, 
but the ordinary man in the street will be inclined 
to argue that surely this much might have been fore- 
seen years ago. The very name “ Ruwenzori”. means 

‘in the native tongue “rainmaker.” All the really 
great rivers of the world rise in mountain ranges or 


‘on lofty tablelands. 


Bruce, so fons aso as the year 1773, proved that 
the Blue Nile had ifs source amongst the Abyssinian 
Yut practically all the icng procession of 


the head-waters amongst comparatively 
Jakes. : _ 
True, Stanley cid hazard an opinion, so long ago 


low-lying 


* ag 1890, that tho river might possibly take its rise 


somewhere in the Ruwenzori range, seeing that the 
then newly-discovered Jake, Albert Edward Nyanza, 
But this 


the Duke of the Abruzzi to transform whet was 


” merely an ingeuious scientific theory into an accepted 


geovraphical fact. 

One other interesting fact he also incidentally 
makes clear, and this is that the annual rise and 
fall of the river is not duc, as was formerly supposed, 
to floods brought down by tho main stream, but is 
regulated almost entirely by the mnount of the rain- 
fall in Abyssinia, whence comes the Llue Nile. . 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


HE DIDN’T OBJECT. 
A mAawEER of clothes-props was toiling along when a 
= an accosted him. “itt te 
“ Here, my man, come me are hawking 
™ ta ie ee enfant ae “If aw do, 
man a) and said: aw 
tha’ll have ‘carey 


Pithe | cere shoul- 
dered props and 
marched 6n to the station, 
where he stated the case 
before his chief, who, 
ane to the hawker, 


d, 
“ Have you a license ?” 
“ Yes, sir; it’s here.” 
“Then why did you not show it before P” 
“Why P he never ax’t me, an’ aw thout he wanted a 
i And as aw wanted to come this way, aw gave 
one.” 


SOC 
Cusromer: “Yes, I like that suit very much. I 
suppose you will make what alterations are re- 
quired?” 


Tailor: “Of conrse.” 

Customer: “Then please alter the price from fifty 
shillings to thirty.” 

SOC 
TAKEN LITERALLY. 

Twistem Oor.ess, the tramp, had trudged wearily 
along the country road without ay definite object, 
save to find a few stray coppers which might come 
his way from some charitable scul. He kept a keen, 
calculating eye on houses as he passed them, and 
as he entered the outskirts of a town he paused 
before a trim-looking villa. He knocked at the 
door, and an old lady came to answer. 

“Please, mum,” he whined, ir his best professional 
pagel het reer of practice had rendered Ps 
nig! 'usal-proo: caunt yer give a r feller 
8d. for a bed?” : oe i 
i “Certainly, my man,” replied the kind lady, “ bring 
it in. 

And then Twistem Oofless turned sorrowfully away, 
reflecting on the denseress of humanity. 


>S0C~< 


Smereton: “Dr. Pellet is certainly the most 
absent-minded man I ever saw.” 

Wederly: “Is that so?” 

Singleton: “Yes; he was married last week, and 
during the ceremony, when he should have placed a 


Ting on the bride’s finger, he actually felt her pulse 


and asked her to put out her tongue. 
Soc 
TEMPORARY ABERRATION. 

‘Tey sat ona rain-sodden bench in the park, evidently 
a@ newly-married couple from the provinces, on their 
honeymoon. ‘ 

The weather was cold. but their love was warm, and 
the-palpitation of their hearte kept time with their 
chattering teeth. Her 
eyes were blue, as was ber 
nose. One manly arm 
encircled her slender 
waist, while the other 
upheld an umbrella. 

The rain-drops gently 
trickling down their backs 
did not serve to cool their 
ardour in the least, and every shiver seemed to cement 
them more closely together. 

“It’s awfully nice out herein the park,” she murmured. 
“T think London is a lovely place fora honeymoon, don’t 
you, dear P” 

“Yes, darling,” he replied in an abstracted manner. 
“T shall always come here in the future.” 

And then a great solid chunk of coolness seemed 


suddenly to come between them. 
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BY TRAIN TO T&E CLOUDS. 

Iw the course of a few years, touriste will be able 
to travel by train to the top of the Matterhorn, long 
regarded ae the most inaccessible of Alpine peaks, 
— actually scaled for the first time so late as 


The concession for the railway was signed by the 
Swiss Government a few weeks back, and two taken 
Swiss engineers, Messrs. Imfield and ier, are to 
start the work of construction immediately. Abou: 
the same time, too, it is expected that the iminary 
surveys will be completed for M. Vallot’s projected 
railway to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Such lines as these are, of course, quite different 
from those with which the ordinary-traveller is 
familiar. Usually they are worked on the rack prin. 
ciple, as in the case of the one which runs to the 
top of Snowdon, in Wales. The engines, too, are 
quite unlike ordinary locomotives, and the cars are 
ous steel boxes, wedge shaped, and open at both 
sides 

There is consequently little of comfort. But the 
fares are high, corresponding with the altitude of tho 
lines. That for the return journey to the summit 
of the Matterhorn, for instance, has already beon 
fixed at £2; while it ig expected that as much as 
£4 will be charged to the top of Mont Blanc. 

Nor is the pace excessive. The trip over the rack 
railway up Pilatus, for instance, which has the 
stecpest gradient of any line in the world, oceupi.s 
one and a half hours, though the distance is barcly 
three miles. The Rigi, Murren, and St. Beatenbor: 
lines also achieve averages, for the up journcy, of 
about the same periods of time. 

The Matterhorn =p however, is expected to oceuny 
a full two hours, But then the last stage of this 
record journey will be up an almost perpendicular 
tunnel-c ey, 5,000 feet Icng. 


Sar 1 OL 
Bank of Eg A a of ’bus): “Driver, I want the 
‘Bus Driver: “Well, I could do with it myself, 


mum. 
COC, 
+e THE WAY TO GET CUSTOM. 

“No,” snapped the woman with the square chin. “I 
don’t want any burglar alarms.” * 

“Then the lady next 
door was right, I sup- 
pose,” rejoined the hawker 
as he turned to go. 

“ What did she say ? ” 

“Oh, she didn’t say 
very much,” was the 
answer. “ After purchas- 
ing two of the alarms 
she said it would be a 
waste of time to call bere, 
as you had nothing worth 
8 


“‘How dare she!” exclaimed the other indignantly, 

“ Here give me three of them.” 
o_O 

Guapys: “Edith is so sorry she took Herbert's 
ring back to the jeweller to have it valued.” 

enelope: “Why?” 

Gladys: “Well, the jeweller kept it, as he said 
Herbert hadn’t been in to settle for it as he promised.” 
Sr 1 OL 
CHRISTIAN BURIAL FOR DEAD LIONS. 

To read the solemn and beautiful service for the 
dead over a mass of inert metal seems at first sight 
to savour somewhat of blasphemy. As a matter of 
fact, however, the very reverse holds good—when, as 
was the case at Pittsburg the other day, the metal 
ey all that remains of twenty-seven human 

ings. 

To the relatives and fellow-workmen of the deceased 
it seemed the only fit and proper thing to do, and 
in similar cases in this country a similar course hes 
been pursued. Notably was this the case at Woo!- 
wich some few years ago, when an immense steel in- 
got, which contained within it. all that was mortal 
of an unfortunate Arsenal workman, was so served. 

Nor are ingots the only inanimate objects that 
have received, under like circumstances, Christian 
burial. Services have been held, at various times, 
over lime-kilns, acid-tanks, and—in one instance, at 
all events—a quantity of jam. 

Also in Chicago (as was pointed out when Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, in “The Jungle,” accused the packers 
of making “pure leaf lard” and “peerless fertiliser” 
out of the bodies of workmen who had accidentally 
tumbled into the rendering vats) services have not 
infrequently taken place around yawning grave-pits, 
wherein were tons of good ox-meat mingled inex- 
tricably with the remains of men who h rished 
in just such fashion as the novelist described. 

@ burial service has been read, too, under 
similar circumstances, over the lava-flood that bubbles 
up within the crater of Vesuvius. And one of the 
first problems the early Jesuit missionaries in Africa 
had to tackle was whether a lion, which had eaten one 
of their colleagues, should be accorded Christian 
burial after being killed. They decided in the 
affirmative, 


Lord Roterts saye: “The most useful way to employ spare time is to join a Miniature Rifle Club.” 


Wusz ENOING 
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Srerxe how essential warmth is for human comfort, 
it is only natural that its provision during winter 
should receive s0 much attention and consslaration. 
Many inventions, particularly for winter use, have 
been evolved. Indeed, in one or two instances, these 
can almost be described as freak inventions. 

To this category must surely belong the invention 
of a certain American, who has produced a lamp for 
fastening under a skate, with the object of keeping 
the foot warm. One would have thought that the 
exercise of skating would have been sufficient for this 
purpose, but the American evidently thinks cther- 


wise. 

A Maryland genius has a curious winter invention 
to his credit. It is what he calls a “pedal calprifi- 
cator,” the origination of which he explains in this 


way. 

By breathing on the bulb, he says that he found 
he could raise a thermometer to eighty-eight degrees— 
only ten degrees below blood heat. In order to 
utilise this heat he has constructed a simple little 
apparatus consisting of a pair of slender rubber 
tubes, which are intended to be worn in winter 
between the outer clothing and underclothing. 

One tube branches off so as to communicate with 
each shoe, and at the upper end of this extraordinary 
contrivance a mouthpiece is fixed so that the wearer 
can, without any inconvenience, breathe into it to 
warm his cold feet. 


Ir is extraordinarily easy for a young woman to 
miss a good chance of getting married. 

An extremely pretty girl was seated one afternoon 
in a wood with her lover not so long ago, when a 
tiny field mouse made its appearance. She was not 
one of the screaming sort. She permitted the little 
animal to come within reach of her foot, then with 
swift movement she crushed the life out of it. The 
young man was positively disgusted with her for so 
tuthlessly taking life, and from that day he cooled 
off, and finally gave her up. 

am prepared for the argument being brought 
forward that if a man really loved a woman an action 
euch as that would make no difference, but I am not 
so sure of that. 

Man’s love for woman is usually based on profound 
res) for her good Lage noble characteristics, 
and kindliness. There ore, if he gets his eyes opened 
regarding her cruelty, the love which has taken per- 
haps years to mature may wither away in an instant 
of time. The case above is ono in point, and it is 
true. 

Some men, of course, would never have given a 
thought to a stupid mouse bein killed, but this par- 
ticular man happened to be fond of all dumb animals, 
and would not bare committed such an act himself 
ander any circumstances. Hence it behoves a girl 
to be very careful what she does in the presence of a 
lover. 

Then one would hardly think that a girl could lose 
her lover by confiding in him, yet that has happened. 


Tue reporter who is hot on the scent of interesting 
“copy” often displays as much tenacity as a blood- 
hound does in tracking its human quarry. 

This reflection is induced by the tale which is just 
now amusing Berlin of an enterprising reporter of 
the LoxataNzeicen who donned the Imperial livery 
in order to take a rise out of the Kaiser when 
travelling. However, the ruse was discovered, and 
the Kaiser promptly gave orders for the reporter to 
be dropped out of the train ten miles from anywhere. 

This recalls a very similar instance in. the late 
South African War. Some very big opcrations were 
pending, and Lord Kitchener was sent to organise 
the necessary force. Secrecy was a matter of great 
urgency, and his lordship was therefore much upset 
when, during a stoppage at a small siding cn his 
railway journey, news was brought that a war 
correspondent, disguised as an ordina’ “Tommy, 
had been found hiding in the truck which always 
preceded Lord Kitchener's carriage. . 

As a puaishment to the journalist, Lord Kitchener 
gave orders that the train was to proceed, an 
stopped when well away from ail habitation in order 
that the unfortunate correspordent could be dumped 
there. The orders were duly observed, but Lord 
Kitchener's surprise was great when, on arriving at 
his destination, the first person his eyes fell on was 
the off.ading war corrrespondent—he had contrived 
to make a precarious journey on the buffers of the 
last carriage wvhich hazardous feat certainly merited, 
and obtained. his Jordship’s pardon. : . 

A French lady journalist who wished to interview 
a famous Italian operatic singer 


Mr. H. Marks (secretary Society of M 


otherwise remain dormant, and so gives a mzn 


found much to her ' 
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According to his own statement, tho inventor has 
ascertained by repeated experiments that warm air 
can be in this fasnion transmitted from the lungs 
to the pedal extremities at a temperature of eighty- 
four degrees, This is sufficient to keep the feet com- 
fortably warm. 

Of more practical interest to motorists is an over- 
coat specially pe for their comfort. Beneath it 
is a novel kind of lamp, which is guaranteed to afford 
the wearer sufficicnt warmth. 

There is not the slightcst danger of the lamp ex- 
ploding and causing serious danger to the wearer, as 
will be at once recognised when it is explained that 
the only fuel that the lamp contains is the material 
known as “Chinese punk,” a kind of rotten wood, 
which smoulders and gives off a slow heat, fully ade- 
quate for the object in view. 

A far more elaborate invention for the sams purpose 
is what is known as a “hot-air coat.” Driving on a 
cold day is by this made a very pleasant occupation. 
From a heater which is placed under the seat of tho 
vehicle warm air travels through a number of pipes 
up the driver's spine, over his chest, about his ribs, 
and, to make his comfort absolutely complete, even 
up into his hat! 

Tho latter is served by a special supplementary 
tube that surrounds the head. Needless to say, the 
coat itself is constructed on the network of pipcs. 

A most useful and withal simple invention for 


| One evening a young lady and her lover were out 
walking. The young fellow admired her costume, 
and remarked on its perfection as to colour and what 
not. Now, it so chanced that the girl just prior to 
going forth to meet her lover had had a rather bitter 
lebate over the question of dress with her father. As 
a matter of fact, the old gentleman had lectured her 
somewhat severely on her extravagance in purchasing 
hats and apparel. 

Well, this remark of her lover’s led her into 
foolishly confiding in him; she told all about the 
disturbance, and what it was about, and went on to 
explain what her millinery and dressmaking bills were 
in the habit of running to per annum, snl it was no 
small sum. 

Had she even stopped there it might not have 
mattered, but she went further, and, evidently for- 
aac: herself, told the youth that if she ever 

appened to get married she would take good care 
that her husband allowed her a good deal more each 
month for dress and so forth than did her father. 

The young man had a rather slender salary, and 
what was the result? He was thoroughly scared 
away, for he very clearly saw that he could not give 
her what her father had been in the habit of allowing 
her, or anything like it, and he realised from her 
manner that if she did not get what seemed sufficient 
in her eyes for dress there would be trouble. He 
disliked giving up, but saw 1t would ruin his life 
if he didn’t. 

This shows how very careful a girl must be when in 


chagrin that the latter resolutely refused to be inter- 
viewed, or even to appear at all. Driven to despera- 
tion, the fair reporter conceived the bold idca of 
turning out the whole of the diva’s household under 
the pretence of fire This she contrived by | 
scme French urchins to scream “ Fire!” in the dea 
of mighhs and by creating a monster blaze by means 
of a bundle of newspapers and some straw. 

The house was isolated, and on hearing the cries 
and seeing the flare the terrified servants rushe 
screaming from the house. Seizing her o portunity, 
the lady journalist promptly entered, made her way 
to the prima donna’s bedroom, and not only suc- 
ceeded in convincing the agitated singer that the 
whole affair was the ghastly hoax of some hooligans, 
but was rewarded for her prompt assistanca by being 
accorded the interview she so much desired. 

As a result, the paper, Le Petit Panisten, which 
the fair reporter represented, sold like wildfire next 
day, and sho was compensated by a highly-salaried 
post on the staff. 

‘An Awerican journalist once forced admission te 
a Fifth Avenue banquet given in honour of some emi- 
nent senators during the Russo-Japanese War b 
impersonating a waiter. However, he was discovered, 
during the courses, taking rapid shorthand notes of 
the conversation on his shirt cuffs, and was ignomini- 
ously ejected—after being stripped of that extremely 
valuable shirt. 

Few are so enterprising, however. as the German 
lady journalist, who not only followed a distinguished 
professor to London, but succeeded in obtaining en- 
trance to nis rooms at the Langham Hotel, by carry- 


Infature Riflo Clubs) says that 


Warm Feel for Everyone. 


Liltle Slips "Lost Lovers. 
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NKevel Inventions for Winter. 


winter service is a substitute for the hot water bottla 
or bag. It may not be generally known, though a few 
persons have learnt it to their cost, that an ordinary 
electric light bulb gives off enough heat to set a bed 
on fire if covered up with blankets. ; 

To prevent this is the object of an invention, of 
which an American, a native of Napoleon, Ohio, is 
the author. It is mercly a metal case large enou 1k 
to contain the bulb, and capable of radiating the 
heat and protecting the bedclcthes and the sleeper 
from all risk of burning. 

Even the winter requirements of the horse have 
been catered for by the enterprising inventor. An 
electric blanket is the latest provision that has been 
piade for the noble animal. 

Into the fabric of this ingenious contrivance therd 
is woven a network of wires, which are connected 
with an electric battery. The latter 1s, of course, 
both small and portable, so that it can either be 
carried in the carriage behind the horse, or fixed in 
the stablo when the animal is not in use. 

On much the same principle is a coat which has 
been invented for the comfort of canine pets. It 
was designed for tho use of dogs which are taken 
out by their fair owners when driving. The battery, 
is smaller than that which’ is used in connection with 
the horse's blanket, but it serves the double purpcse 
of providing. warmth for the animal and keeping 16 
from jumping out of the carriage. 


her lover’s company ; diserect in speech sho must ever 
be, and I am quite sure that those girls who are 
extremely rash in speech are destined to become old 
maids, 

Of course, it is often pure thoughtlessness and 
heedlessness which causes so many girls to lose their, 
lovers, so if a girl desires to marry—and most girls 
do—the best and safest plan is for her to be very 
discreet in speech and cautious in act. 

If a maid wants to marry, there is one thing she 
must avoid—she must never attempt to make a man 
understand that she is doing him an honour by con- 
senting to be his sweetheart. If a man himself so 
thinks and so says, the matter is entirely different, 
but for a girl to impress it on o man that she dues 
him great honour by going about witi’ him—well, 
i is one of the most senseless things a girl could 

lo. 

Men are dreadfully touchy on this latter point, so 
in case a girl has got hold of such a lover, she should 
be ad wary of how she, to use a vulgar phrase, 
blows her own trumpet. 

Let a girl, too, be very careful how she speaks of 
her own sex in front of a lover. Men don’t like to 
hear girls disparaging their sisters; it grates. Can 
they be genuine women if they do so? 

Men like to hear one girl giving another a word of 
praise; it sounds nice. The maid who has a good 
word to say of her own sex is of the right sort: and, 
mark this, men know it, so let young women be 


careful, 
Gy — @) 
Seme Clever Journalistic Ruses. I 
e ) 


ing a trunk—sho had dressed in male liveried attire— 
and posing as the professor’s valet. She succceded in 
her objet, but her task was rendered comparatively 
easy, owing to the real valet having fallen in love 
with her on the boat coming over. 

But for once the romance was not fulfilled; for, 
her object attained, the lady returned promptly to 
Berlin, and the hapless valet ata his heart out for her 
in vain. 

It was at Berlin, too, some twenty years ago, that 
the great Bismarck was the object of a daring “raid” 
by a reporter, a German Jew, who had had journalis- 
tic experience in New York. He represented the 
Kierxne JourNal, a paper founded by a Hebrew. 
firancier, who, desiring to treat his readers to a 
detailed description of tha Radziwill Palace, which 
was Bismarck’s residence, sent the above-menticned 
reporter to interview the Prince. 

The latter emphatically refused to see all reporters 
whatever. Thereupon, the KLeInE JOURNAL repre- 
sentative went to a friend of his-—-the master of a 
band of Guards, which was to perform for the Chan- 
cellor on hig birthday-—and got himself rigged up in 
the uniform of the regiment. 

Although he knew no music, he contrived to sue- 
ecesfully masquerade by holding up parts for another 
musician who was in the secret, and at the close 
of the dinner the Tron Chancellor invited all the 
Landsmen to partake of food and drink, and then 
personally conducted them over the palace, describing 
its historical associations to them. The sequel was 
the appearance of a full and graphic account in the 
KLEINE JouRNAL next day. 


rifle practice develops certain faculties which might 
a ketter chance to succeed in life. 
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Sixty-Four Years at Bell-ringing. 

A Horsk im resident who is eighty-one years of age 
recently completed sixty-four years’ servico as bellringer 
at Horsham Parish Church. He has never onco been absent 
from his post, and ho claims this to be a world’s record in 


Voice Heard Eighteen Miles Away. 

Eightcen miles is the longest distance at which » man’s 
voice has been heard, excepting, of course, by artificial aid. 
This occurred in the Grand Cafiyon of Colorado, where one 
man shouting the name ‘“ Bob” at one end was plainly 
heard at the other end, which is eightcen milos away. 


The Wonderful Carp. 

People marvel at the mechanism of the human body, 
with its 248 bones and 60 arteries. But man is simple in 
this respect compared with the carp. That remarkable 
fish moves no fewer than 4,386 bones and muscles every time 
it breathes. It has 4,320 veins, to say nothing of its 99 
muscles, 

Where Men are Tallest. 

The tullest people in the British Isles are to be found 
in the district of Gallowsy, in South Scotland, where records 
of the stature give an average height of Sft. 10jin. Tho 
shortest staturo is found in Wales and South-West England. 
The people of the Midland and Eastern counties, of Saxon 
descent, are of medium statuce. 


Egg-eating Champions. 

Miss Pearl Lockhart, of Denver, Colorado, has established 
a claim as the bi; t egg-eater in the world. , She mana 
to consume four thousand in a year. From a small beginning 
she has increased her consumption to o dozen eggs a day. 
Joseph Wiggs, of St. Louis, holds the record for short-distance 
egg-eating, with twenty-five in sixty seconds. 
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A Gruesome Catch. 

A man’s hand, with three valuable rings on its fingers, 
was found in the interior of a 25lb. pike, caught at Staad, 
on the Lake of Constance. 

Having the Money's Worth. : 

Having been in use for 150 years, a fine old Axminster 
carpet ie at present in the carpet factory at Wilton being 
re, 

A Mirror for Soldiers. 

The general in command of the 83rd French infantry 
at Arras has ordered a large mirror to be fixed in the 
barracks yard so that the soldiers may make sure that they 
are spruce and smart before leaving the barracks gates. 


Expensive Prison Shaves. 

A magistrate stated at the Salford Hundred Sessions, 
recently, that prisoners were eighteenpense for a 
shave in gaol, and declared that it was a hardship, as 
juries were often prejudiced by the appearance of prisoners 
with unshaven faces. 


Youngest Telegraph Operator. 

The youngest telc h operator in the world is Earl 
Moss, the son of a telegraph op2rator on the Wisconsin and 
Michigan Railway. He is barely six yours old, but he 
frequently sends and recoives messages at his father's station 
with perfect accuracy. 


Pussy’s Trying Time. 

A cat was found on. one of the masts of the water. 
logged derelict ship Rzia, which was towed int> Calais the 
other day. The tugsmen were afraid that the animal would 
be mad after its privations, and preparations were made to 
shoot it. As the wreck reached the harbour, however, the 
cat jumped ashore and disappeared. 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You, 


Fatal High Note. 


A New York builder dropped dead recently whil 
singing. He was straining to emulate Carma bine: 
note, and the effort caused failure. 


Dinner on a Chimney-top. 

Twenty-five membors of the staff of a New Jersey hotel 
have dined on the top of the hotel’s new 150-foot chimney, to 
celebrate its com: The waiters carried up the food 
in hampers. 


Letter Delivered a7 ae 
A thouse keeper living on the 

Scilly ite. put a letter, wishing a family living at Newford 

Farm a happy New Year, into a bottle and threw it into 

the sea. The bottle was found a few hours later by some 

children playing on the beach. It had been carried eight 

miles by the ti 


Premonition or Coincidence ? 
An elderly man, named Perry, was sitting with some 


Lighthouse, 


friends in a public-house at Burton-on-Trent one night 
recently and gly gave the order for his coffin, 
whenever it might be requi to one of the party, who 


was an unde! . As he left the place he slipped on tho 
snow and fell, receiving injuries from which he hae died. 


Avoiding the Matinee Hat. 

“The Giant's Eye” is the invention of a Frenchman 
who has set his wite to work in order to find a way of seeing 
round the matinée hat he cannot see through, evidently 
Sespuiry of seeing removed. The invention consists of a 
hollow stick to which opera-glasses are fitted in such a 
manner that the image is reflected from them on to a set of 
_— and mirrors, and so to the eyepiece at the lower end 

the case. 
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FORMS A HANDLE, 


the ice yard would be a very 
difficult thing to do but for 


the idea employed by the wen ' 
who make theies. Befure the 
water ia froces a stont rope 
fepnt in o>) doubled up, as 
iusiraitea. i this ineina# 
, ‘e formed and te Jee 
ene sep be ersily r 
TO F kis COIN, 
DHOVLD you wish 1 ‘. In a coin in order to 
git ors bangle.» ail, 


Ri ean oauily dosoin o.3 mauner: 
ke an ordinary cotton reel, or 
Bobbin, and place the coin over the 
Hole at the spot where you wish - 
t@ pierce it, Then push a needle 
through acork and put it on the cvin. 
Hold the cork tightly and give the 
needle a sharp knock with a hammer 

en it will pierce the coin where 

ired. One thing must be par- 
ficularly noticed : sure that the 
neédie is immediately over the hole in the cotton feel, 
ise the needle will snap in two. 


e 
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To haul a large and heavy block of ice to and fro in | 
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TO BEND CANE. 
HERE is 2 way in which you can bend a piece of cane 
if you have necessity to 
do so. Hold it with two 
hands over a gas jet at 
the place where you wish 
to bend it. After it has 
acquired a reasonable 
; a : amount of heat you will 
be able to bend it without any trouble. 
SOC 
m WON’T PASS THROUGH. 

BE principle under! the miners’ safety lamp is 
illustrated here. To Sir Humphry Davy ix tp The 
credit of discovering that the flame of burni 
not pass through wire gauze having 784 m 
square inch. This con- 
tention may a tested by 
bringing a flame in con- 
tact with similar gauze, 
when it will be found 
that the dame will not 
go through the meshes. 
This is owing to the cool- 
ing action of the wire, 
which tends to reduce the temperature of the flame 
below ignition point, the unburned gas ing harm- 
lessly through. Of course, if the gauze mes over: 
heated the flame is able to get through. 


wet 


gas will 
to the 
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THE HANGING BRICKS, 
Havz you ever noticed some 
hanging from a ladder when 
pase a ‘old ded by a bailing t 
ry suspen a an 
are laced, there to bring the 1 point 
Sivcisg & grate, see os 
lowing a greater to 
carried : 


up the ladder ,in the 
labourer’s hod without fear of over- 
balancing. ¥ 
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A WEEDING HOOK. 


THE instrument illustrated is to be found in every 

farmer’s stock of agricultural implements. It is used 

ipally to remove thistles 

m the fields in which corn 
and other 


are growing. 
When the crops are tall a 
stick is carried with which 
the farm hand can bend the 
crop down and save it from 
having its root chopped. 
After the thistles have been 
cut a slight jerk of the hand heey ape in the hole of 
the hook, and they are then-lifted from amongst the corn 
and deposited in the furrow. 


What Clever People are Saying. 


Sir W. B. Richmond on Daylight. 
-:Dayligbt is healthier to mind and body than any light 
which science is likely to discover. 
Sir Lauder Brunton on Vigour. 

Mental and bodily vigour are increased by joy and 
Pleasure, and are depressed by the opposite emotions. 


Wr. J. L. Paton on Reasoning to Boys. 
Boys are eminently amenable to reason. . . . 

"Bhey like to understand the why and the wherefore of 

their life, and will readily co-operate to enforce a law of 

which they see the purpose. 

Mr. Samuel Colecridge-Taylor on Everyday 

Music. 

“There is music everywhero: in the hoot of the 

motive, in the wails and shrieks of the winds at sea 

—every sound ir the world is music, if only a tuneful 

ar hears it apd can transcribe it, 


Mr. Pett Ridge on Crowded Pedestrianism, 
@Quick walking in January is an exercise that 
Bondon, in its main thoroughfares, does not permit. 
"Bhe barricades in Paris in-1872 were not more effective 
#4 arresting progress. 
ir Richard Henn-Collins on Typists. 
gould Jady typists conceive a love-letter being 
itten on the typewriter? Have any of them ever 
--received such a letter? If lovers resort to the type- 
writer, how are those mystic symbols to be translated 
into type? Is there in the region of type-production 
anything that of itself would depict—akissP . 
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Rev. Frank Ballard on Pain. 

Pain is as necessary to the human body as a fire- 
alarm bell in a properly constituted community. 
Bishop of Ripon on the Future. 

We ought not to live 80 much on history, or talk 80 
much of the splendour of the past, as to think of the 
splendour of the future. 

Mr. A. C. MacLaren on Cricket Matches. 

The public expect too much of cricketers. In my 
opinion they play too many matches ; and the only way 
to improve cricket is to play fewer. 

Lord Londonderry on Agriculture. 

The best way to counteract agricultural depression is 
to produce the best stock. In Argentina there is a 
market for pedigree cattle of the highest class. 

Gen. Sir Reginald Pole-Carew’on Tunnelling. 

If engineers want to prove their ability to bore under 
the sea, they should start at Liverpool or Holyhead, and 
make a tunnel to Ireland. 

“John Strange Winter” on Tours. 
The fashion of taking tours dies‘hard. 
not many months ago who bad juet returned from a 
nine-weeks’ tour in Italy. He had gone because one 

looked foolish if one had never been to those places! 
Mr. A. W. Brown, F.L.S., on Nature Study. 

The old naturalist was looked upon with contempt or 
a certain amount of euspicion. A happy thought 
occurred to somebody. Nutural history was rechristened 
nature study; and now everyone takes an interest in it. 


oe 


I met a man 
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Bright Paragraphs by 
Bright People. 


Lady Londonderry on Professions for Women, 

I think teaching and nursing are the two highest 
professions that any woman can aspire to belong to. 
Mme. Sarah Grand on Man. 

* fea are about the a man ie that he 
resolu ers i t i 
— A make misery rather than happiness 
Lord Tredegar on Old Age. 

I think one of the great pleasures of old age is the 
memory of old things and the pleasure that you have 
given to other people. : 

Dr. Warre on Examinations. 

— Pyros apg guards hid 

rofessions, and though a giant, with a giant's strength, 
I has feet of clay an meready foliage 
~ é G. Scott on, Cowards, 

es a very plucky or a very stupid man to be a: 
coward. The anu whe can uabloshingty show himeelf 
a coward has nerve enough for anything. 
Earl of Durham on Truth-finding. : 

Often I have found {that one of the best ways of 
eliciting the trath is to say exactly the opposite to what" 
one means. . 

Lord Roberts on Publiceschoot Men. |’ 

Men brought up. in public schools are possessed. of: 
high qualities ot lenders ip, self-reliance, determination, - 
@ certain amount of give-and-take, and obedience to 
authority more by an appeal to honour and sound 
common sense than by severity. are 
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between stage make- 
f believe and the stern it is usually the 
—_ of ‘ the | Some Reasons Why You Should Join a Miniature | little — competitor 
actual world is Rifle Club who goca to the 
tremendous after . wall. With him 
thi o 

wr ee Tuene are many reasons why you should become others suffer as 
sively than the a rificman. The man who by constant practice well ; no one more 
Sisnstrons failure acquires skill as a shot finds that he has developed than the man on 
hich hh £ certain faculties which otherwise might have remained whose success the 
w ot “a he latent. firm depends—the 

Lt of - aly cod To be an accomplished shot, one must have a | traveller. 
on laa te ted quick eye, a steady hand, and a strong nerve; and | ‘There are many 
te die smonicion these very desirable attributcs are to be more readily des of travellers. 
ie Sonia acquired at the miniature rifle range than in the hereisthetraveller 
fh 8 ioc ne | pursuit of almost any sport that one can mention. who represents the 
° catia h Shooting also fosters the best of habits. The old - established 
Naar sae whose | skilled rifleman discovers that he must have complete | house _ With @ line 
Backer ply ed eas control are a re actin that he must be temper- pola one 
: ate, and that, abov i ce | Obes 18 
. policemen for i ) ce all things, he must posse:s | jgnene is if for 

nd ot Rifle shooting and slovenly habits, it without | him pleasant. - 

Reality’s Cold Light Ruins th could to make saying, are as Bide apart oo tte poles. The care of | The shopkeeper Robbed of Commission and then 

Stage Illusion. ene hang one’s rifle is essential to success at the range; and must stock his lines; ed 
Ck ae be of when yeenisicn and — a added to cleanli- joer ets aeoabilite Discharged. 

: * ; ness, it is obvious that tho skilled rifle shot is a | specta bility P 
pains to guard against what he considered exaggera- most admirably equipped person indced as far es | Of the firm he represents places him among the aris- 
tions. It was no uncommon tribute to his histrionic | good habits are concerned. i tecracy of knights of the road. 
ig es . thrill to run through the pit and Ask the opinion of men who matter, and they ! But there is another class who are simpl hacks, 
giles Ww ae he stepped forward into the limelight | will bear abundant testimony to the fact that the made to bear the brunt of the fight for traue. Few 
- tapped the villain on the shoulder in tho last | yirtues we have enumerated as fostered by the rifle ' af, hem adie Pecrigee beyond 1s per eon 

e . club all point the way to success i ness | Salary makes then servants. This 10s. added to @ 

Circumstances compelled him to iol ge | leave the | and Pe eal hens Whifle oe eta tan | 6 per cent, commission, with sometimes & trifle for 
mag, and changed him into an actual policeman of | be confidently recommended as a recreation to the | ttavelling expenses, enables a traveller to jog on. 
real life. Then it turned out that his stage mannerisms | man ambitious to get on But ag the fight goes on the firm inform him that 
had become second nature to him. . : Nor should the social side of the miniature rifle in future only 25 per cent. can be allowed. He 

When he appeared on duty for the first time his | club be overlooked. Developed morally in the manner struggles on. It is an impcssibility for him to go 
fellow-officers found it hard work not to roar with | we have indicated, riflemen, it stands to reason, | t° another of the competitors in tho hope of better 
laughter, and even the sergeant grinned furtively. | make the best of associates, and are companions treatment. All of them have one speciality they lose 
Though he was in deadly earnest, it was just as if | whose fellowship it is most desirable to seck money on. If he goes elsewhere, and his customers 
he was trying to enact a low-comedy part. And it Selfishness, the tyro at the range speedily finds find they can’t have the speciality, he is dcomed to 
took him a long time to finally get rid of all his | can have ae part in the nature of the rifle club failure. So he goes on, until with worry and anxicty 
old tricks. They were wocden and ridiculous in real | member, and this fact coupled with the genial he flies to the drink, and “goes out,” as they say. 
ite, Hhova on the stage they had appeared right rivalry fostered by the competitions arranged Lian You will seo him then ;. but oh, so different! engaged 
and natural, the riflemen, promote much pleasant intercourse, | 1" weekly payment trade. 
THE STAGE DETECTIVE COULDN'T CATCH CRIMINALS, | and add to the happiness of existence. 25 PER WEEK—PERHAPS! 4 

Sometimes there has been a tragic side to these Join the local miniature rifle club, and should There is another class, the travellers on commission 
cases, there be none in your neighbourhood write to the | only. The morning trade papers are full of strong 

Disaster has befallen more than one stage detective editor of Smitn’s WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, | inviting ads. which run: “A splendid selling line; 
when tested by reality. W.C., who will be glad to advise you what to do. smart men can earn £5 per week.” These are the 

A man now ‘dead was considered one of the best mean firms, too mean to employ representatives ; 
trackers of criminals who ever breathed—before the they thieve their business; they have a good line, and 
footlights. The impression of cool, daring resourceful- A pRoxen-pown aristocratic patient in a hospital | are pre ared to pay 10 per cent., and off goes the 


V 
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ness, fertile expedients, and unshakeable courage was | was ordered by the doctor a d’et of chicken and old | wan. He puts in a good canvass, and nets some 
so. convincing and fascinating that packed houses | m adcria. When asked hew he liked it, he replied : good orders. When the firm has got the second order i 
hung on his least word for night after night, hardly “Tt would be all right if the chicken was the age delivered a polite lettcr—beautifully worded—is sent ; 
daring to applaud lest they should disconcert him in of the wine, and the wine that of the chicken.” to the customer, no longer a customer, but: a patron, —— a | 
his make-believe duel with the melodramatic law- intimating that if he will send his esteemed orders 
breakers. iadins direct to. the firm in future he will secure a rebate 

_He was on the high road to amassing a fortune b: FAITHFUL OLD MAN. of 2 per cent. ; ; i 
his profession when, in an unhappy hour for himeel?, Recestiy a sturdy old farm labourer was called What wonder that on an order involving an outlay. 3 
he was bitten by the ambition to become a detective | as a witness in a police case, which was proceeding of, say, £18, the customer, much as he may like the 
in earnest. He did sv, and the result was nothing in the market town. traveller, prefers the 9s., and, therefore, sends the 
less than a tragedy. “Kiss the Book!” sternly commanded the clerk, order direct. So all the traveller's encrgy and time 

All the skill and powers of lightning-like deductions when the oath had been administered. has been rewarded merely by the commission on his 
which the footlights had made famous were paralysed “Hey?” said the exemplary Mr. Hodge, in shocked first orders, and his employers have obtained by this. 
into hopeless futility by the cold grey light of reality. tones. “Nay, lad—nay! Vor vorty years A’ve means two or three hundred customers for practically, 
Nothing but his courage remained. kissed nobbut my old ooman, and I bean’t goin’ to nothing. , . t 

Time after time he matched himself against evil- | start now!” A firm having vens all over London finds that in i 
i head ad be pues and outwitted with ease ; st ans, Diseric’ the sales ae ig the average, rege 
and, obstinately re sing to listen to reason, he per- _ 4 : ” wee e canvasscr wi!l read of @ similar ad. a 
uated in going his way taiil starvation stared nie | in pecey “ My pee pec pascal lay eggs? “quick-selling line.” Off he again to the very 

é : ° . . 7 ’ t, . a¢ | 4 . 

the face. In the end his body, was found drifting in Millie (breathing ‘a loud tigh of relief): “That's district where he is known. His old customers give 


him an order, and for a month he flourishes like a 
green bay-tree. 
A CHEAP WAY TO BUCK UP TRADE. 
He finds it a good commission, but one morning hd 
receives a letter requesting him to call at the firm’s 


the river. 
AN ATMOSPHERE OF UNREALITY. 
It is not that actors as a body lack ability. To 
hint such a thing would be sheer rubbish. But long 
contact with the stage, long breathing of an atmos- 


a good thing.” 

Aunt: “Why?” 

Millie: “Because just fancy what papa would say 
if he had a bad elephant’s egg for breakfast.” 


phere of unreality and habitual moving in fixed con- aang offices. He does so, and is informed’ that they would 
ventional grooves, eventually neutralises all original SURE TO CURE. prebe him to go to another district. The will allow 
thought and impulse, and collders them at last incap- So many accidents had happened in the mines that | him so much on what he has done in the first dis- \ 
able of brealzing free from old trammels. If thestage- | & number of miners determined to join the local trict, but intend handing all the customers over ta , 
waiter becomes a real waiter, the expert can detect ambulance-class. When any of their mates happened the vanman, who is able to supply smaller quantities ri 


to cut his finger or sprain his wrist there was & than the traveller could take orders for. 
general rush for the wounded man by the ambulance They pay him for a month and then stop, and at 7 
corps, and by the time they had finished with him the expense of the poor traveller they pull their 4 
he usually looked like a cross between an Egyptian | Journeys takings up, whilst he has to submit to 
mummy and an out-patient at a hospital. system that is bare-faced robbery. ; 
All this, of course, was. valuable practice, and after | Another dodge is to draw up a8 legal document 
many months of hard work in the class an examina- which stipulates that if the traveller leaves their em- 
tion was held. ploy he will not call upon the customers for twelve 
“Suppose one of your mates should be badly frost- months with similar goods. He has to sign it unlesg 
bitten, how would you treat the case?” asked the | he be young and single, a combination that this sor 


him instantly. 

More than one man who has passed before the foot- 
lights as a consummate swindler or desperate villain 
has proved himself as helpless as a c ild once he 
has allowed himself to be tempted into wrong-doing 
outside the theatre. 

In a melodrama that was very popular about twenty 

ears ago the leading réle was that of a financier.” 

‘e was supposed to be a Napoleon of the money 
world. He simply conjured with gold. Everything 


he touched prospered. He had only to take a share | examiner. of firm do not approve of and rarely employ. A man 
in a speculation to make it a dazzling success. His “Why, rub him with a man who's ’ad a touch of | With @ family dependent upon him is the sort they, 
coolness and audacity and his impassive daring in sunstroke!” said knowing George. “That ‘ud bring | Prefer. . . : ‘ } 
the face of difficulties made City men who saw him him round quick enough!” He signs it, and then the screw is put on. One 
green with envy. rs week it is less for travelling expenses; after a little 


time it is a smaller commission on the best selling 
Sae: “I have just read an article on electricity | line; next they make him Lan large share of the 
which has surprised me. It secms that before long | tad debts; then slowly comes t end. This man has 
just by touching a button on» can have anything | to commence in a different line altogether, and unless - 
one wants.” he have more than an ordinary share of pluck, he 


This was all on the stage. 

The man’s head was turned by the praise his acting 
recoived. He forgot that he was only acting—onl 
repeating words which had been a into his mou 


and doing what his part said he to do. er - 
He became convinced that he = really a  Soapeiel a m, I am afraid in that case you won't es ee susie, Gish eae om, © could be 
ae tal teenies ih tis carina. Tan phe: “W yr” multiplied of firms treating like slave-owners clase 


than a year saw him a ruined man, whose delusion 


He: “Because you have such & mepoupanet to | of men who are deservedly entitled to far different 4 
sold reality had shattered, shirt, for e 


touching buttons. Just look at my xample.” | treatment. 


The Editor of SMITH’S WEEKLY eays: “That every sow minatature rifle club that fe formed, meane additional 
etrength to our Mother Country.” 
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A_NEW WEEKLY FEATURE. 


TWO-MINUTE ARTICLETTES BY FAMOUS PEOPLE. 
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Ifuy yout Locto.will cost 
You mw01e. 
By John Compton Soper. 

Mr. Soper has successfully fought sercral actions at law 
me the ground that te He sold as “ all leather” 
should not be made partly of paper, and is now endeavour- 
ing to promote a Bill in Pailiancnt to coinpel the manu- 
facturers who use paper to stump such goods “not sold as 
all leather,”) 

—— 

Boots and shoes are undoubtedly costing more than 
for some time past, and may rise still higher in price. 
But the reason is not, as has been stated, that a 
“leather ring”? has cornered the market, for no such 
ring exists, or is likely to be found. The sources of 
the supplics are so numerous and widespread at home 
and abroad that the acquisition of a monopvly cither 
in the raw hides or in the manufactured article would 
be far too costly an operation for even a syndicate of 
millionaires to undertake, 


Nor is the explanation of higher prices to be found 
in the theory put forth, in some vegetarian i pe I 
believe, that we eat less meat than hitherto, and that 
consequently there are fewer hides available, for 
figures do not bear out the contention. I should like 
to think that the cause lav in the greater consump- 
tion of leather, owing to the abandonment of paper 
by boot and shoe manufacturers; but, unfortunately 
for the wearers, thero is still an cnormous number of 
adulterated goods on sale. 


No; the explanation is a very simple ore. Tho 
increased demand for boots and shocs is owing to the 
greater prosperity of tho people at large. This im- 

roved condition may not have reached all classes— 
indeed, among the middie classes there is a good deal 
of complaining—but that the spending capacity of 
the masses has increased there is no possible doubt. 


Tt fe 9 fact reconsbed by coi who have Lustousses 
inane pociee neighbrneho:s a. Wir this iperesr “df 
demin.) proves have netic dy miscs. ae they did tea 
venrs viv, when thes stecd neotos mich as tuer oa 
wow, andas they did ins ereetor dec ts ary yenrs 
back, when they were doado lly nighw. than they ero 
to-day. 


So there is po recsen to fear the bugey ef a “ring”? 
in the leather trade, whatever other commodity may 
feel its grip. The explanation is a much more sztis- 
factory one, and the evidence of its truth is to be 
seen constantly in our strects. Watch the children 
trooping out of the free schools. Most of them are 
somfartably shod. Searecly arywhere do you see tho 
bare feet which were common enough not so many 
years ago. 


As I have said, prices may rise still higher, but 
this will not be due to cither cornering or increased 
profits to the retailer; the first is out of the question, 
and the keen competition of to-day may be trusted to 
see to the latter. But should the present tendency to 
increased demand continre to devclop, higher prices 
must inevitably ensuc. But if the cause is, as I 
maintain, a higher standard of comfort, due to larger 
earnings, there will not be much ground for 
complaint. 


The Good?) Old: Times 
By the Rev. C. F. Afted. 

(Mr. Aked has been for years the most popular Noncon- 
formist preacher in England, outside London. He has just 
Seceniea ihe pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, where his stipend will equal that of an English 
Bishop.) 


Tne world is thousands of times better than we 
sometimes think. Many of us, keen on the advance- 
ment of the race, Jose heart when we see the evidences 
of evil all around us, the ignorance, the sin, the 
indifference of the masscs to spiritual things, the 
neglect of duty in high places, the worship ms mam- 
mon, the exaltation of the merely successful, without 
regard to the means by which success has bcen 
attained. All this is disappointing if we limit cur 
visions to the present, if we lack faith in the future. 
Then, indeed, we may say, “let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” 


But whether we found our rule of life upon faith 
or science, upon revelation or evolution, such an 
attitude of despair is logically unsound and morally 
indefensible, for the evidcnca that “through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs” is overwhelming, 
and the world grows better day by day, though the 
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rate of progress may not satisfy our impatient sculs. 
Tt would be easy to prove this from universal his- 
tory, but it is easier still if we confine our view to 
our own country. We have been taught by rcmancers, 
and soine historians who did not hesitate to sacrifice 
the truth to get interest or picturesque effect, to 
think and speak of the days long past as the “good 


old times.” 


If we are dazzled by the glamour of glory, the 
drum and trumpet history of courts and camps, we 
may—from a safe distance—look back regretfully to 
those “good old times.” But if we prize the substance 
rather than the shadow, liberty of conscience, liberty 
of specci, equality before the law, exemption from 
g, and com- 
and torture; 
if, indeod, we would be men rather than serfs, then 
we will thank God that we live in the good new times, 


liability to the slavery of the peee 
pulsory military service, plus the 1 


and that better times are coming. 


Wo are even yet far off the golden of human 

: i ‘hall slumber 
wrapped in universal law,” but every day brings us 
nearcr to the realisation of the poet’s vision of that 


brotherhcod, when “the kindly earth 


earthly paradise. 


Talk of the “good old days!” What should we 
think nov, if there were still on the Statute Book 223 
offences against the Jaw—some of them of the most 


trivial kind—-for which the punishment was death? 


What should we say if wives, mothers, and children 
were harnassed like cattle to trucks of coal in the 
darkness of the mines, whilst. mere babes were damned 
to penal servitude in brickfields and factories, or 


sold as slaves by the “guardians of the poor” ? 


These were some of the blessings of the poet old 
times. Nay, the times are not so very old when 
things like these and worse happened, within the 
of men still 


memory of the fathers and mothers 
living. Such things could not be to-day. 
The public conscience is awake. 


cue tha.neace that passeth knowledge. 
Warfare of the Julie. 
By Colonel W. J. Bosworth, the famous 
military coach. 


Ove need not look very 
that warfare will be quite revolutionised by inven- 


tions which are already completed, or which are now 


neariny completion. 
Jt is no longer a prediction to say that the air will 
he conquered, fcr it is already conquered. The battle- 


field will be chicfly in the clouds, and will no longer 


be conlined to earth and sea. It may be safely said 
that wars will be decided in the heavens 
the contact of great squadrons of aeroplanes, aerial 


warships hustling together in deadly conflict, filling 


the air with fearful noise and dripping blood to the 
green earth below. 


But this is in the future. 
takes only the position of scout and observer to the 
forces fighting below. It will be first of all the hand- 
maid of the land troops, taking the place of the 
obsolete cavalry screen—for the flying machines of 
the present day are only capable of lifting and carry- 
ing small weights. They are in their infancy, and 
have only just reached the practical stage ough 
the introduction of light engines. 


Some means had to be contrived to take the place of 
the eo muscles of the bird; this has been accom- 
hes ed by tho use of an engine which can give one 

rse-power for two pounds weight. This proportion 
can and will bo further decreased. There is no diffi- 
culty in flying now, but the machines are not quite 
yertect, and very much depends upon the skill of 
the individual. 


The difficulty of balance and stability has been 
overcome; but, just as a child thrown into the water 
will not swim at once, so also a man lifted into the 
air on an areoplane cannot expect to float comfort- 
ably without some practice. 

When working in conjunction with a land army, 
the aero-scout will be connected to it by means of 
wireless telegraphy. He is enabled thus to receive 
and send messages with greut ease, and his facilities 
for observation are unbounded. He need not rise 
high in the air, and, indeed, must not do so. His 
nuachine is practically indestructible from below. If 
anything should happen to his propeller, he can still 
glide and descend gently to the ground. He will 
fly far in advance of the army, his only dangerous 
enemy being the acro-scouts on the other side, 


Sometimes it may 
eppear to slumber, but it is not for long. The spirit 
cf humenity, the gospel of lovs, mvst triumph, and 
attor the var of base desire and selfish greed will 


far ahead in order to sce 


At present the aeroplane 


But it is not the business of these scouts t: 
They will probably be content to pass one anu! 
a rule. Only when a scout has succeeded in - 
the enemy's line of advanced scoute, and come 
his main body, will there be danger of destrug ion. 

Then he must expect to meet superior numbers, anj 
then his safety lies only in rapid soaring. If he falls 
below his opponents, his destruction is sure, for th. 
means of warfare carried by the scout will be hivh- 
explosive bombs which can be dropped vertical]. 
The effect of these is to shatter the aeroplanes io 
pieces. Just as in land warfare much be aries upon 
mobility, so in aerial warfare rapidity of flight will 
be of extreme importance. 

Although some sort of may perhaps be used 
later by the aero-scout, and also by the aerial battlc. 
ship, it is thought that the main feature of aeri:l 
fighting will consist in vertical maneuvre, in which 
each side tries to get above the other. Actual collision 
will seldom be tried, for the damage is likely to bo 
mutual. In all future designs for war it is important 
to romember that the power of rapid soaring is the 
first requirement. 

In the warfare of the pres much hae depended 
upon the information gathered by cavalry scouts; 
but this information has always been so meagre tha: 
even gon generals like Na 

ui 


leon and Von Moltke 
were ently pines J in the dark. In the futuro 


a general who is provided with a great flight of acr«. 
scouts ought to know everything, and if each side 
is well provided in this respect it becomes difficult 


to see how any decision can be arrived at on land. 

If the commander of each side knows accurately 
about the other, what he is doing, whcre he is con- 
centrating his troops, and so on, there will be nothing 
left to chance. Dame Fortune will be scared from 
the field, there will be no fighting, except by bodies 
of troops in practically equal numbers. But with 
equal num no decision can be gained; therefore, 
land battles are likely to end in an impasse. 


This was practically the conclusion in the late 
Russo-Japanese war, and is likely to be repeat: 
under modern conditions. Piadics this to be the cisv 
every nation will attempt to develop an aerial army 
as rapidly as possible, for only in the skies will a 
decision be reached in future. 


In naval warfare the aero-scout may perhaps take 
the place of the cruiser, or rather the place 
which the cruiser was originally deaignedl to 
occupy—that is, as a conveyer of intelligence. 
But ite use at sea does not appear to le 
of the same importance as in conjunction with land 
forces. How far a modern battleship will be open 
to attack by pee Pped aerial ships is a maticr 
of question. Probably it would not be difficult to 
guard against such attacks from above. . 

The attack from below is the battleship’s danger. 
Tt will soon be ible to direct the movement of a 
submarine torpedo by means of ether waves from the 
deck of a battleship. Where this is done the necessity 
for armour below water-line will entirely transform 
battleship design. 


Hao Musical Ccinedy.come tn tary? 


By Dr. Osmond Carr. 

(Dr. Osmond Carr is the composer of numerous musical 
pieces, including (in collaboration with Mr. W. 8. Gilbert} 
“ Hie Excellency,” produced at the Lyric Theatre in 1893, 
the only Gilbertian opera performed independently of the 
D'Oyly Carte management. 


Taz majority of people probably regard musical 
comedy as a comparatively recent invention. As 3 
matter of fact, it is hoary with As regards its 
essentials, it is, after all, only old-fashioned English 
opera adapted to the requirements of an unsentimental 
public, a public that wants to be amused not har- 
rowed, that wants pretty music, pretty faces, pretty 
dresses, and humour that does not err on the side 
of edey’s 

Apart from this, which is an absolute condition of 
success, there is little, so far as “art form” is con- 
cerned, to differentiate the Bohemian Girl, and 
the Gaiety Girl, or the Shop Girl, or any other 
of the numerous “Girls” that have found titles for 
musical plays. 

Our fathers and our grandfathers liked pretty 
music, as we do, but they preferred it wedded to a 
plot of serious, sometimes tragic, interest. We are 
equally fond of music; but, except when our taste 
inclines to “grand” opera, we are satisfied with a 
very little sentiment, but demand a plentiful supply 
of humour, or what passes for it. 

Both in its ancient and its modern form the musi- 
cal play is equally “impossible” from a really artistic 
point of view. Its inconsistencies and incongruitics 
are obvious. But it serves its purpose. 

Coming to my personal association with musical 
comedy, it began in 1889. In other words, it began 
at the beginning. For Fladdimir, written in con- 
junction with Mr. Adrian Ross, was the forerunner 
of the innumerable productions, differing but slightly 
in . form, which since aes hundreds of tres, 
m uge p or lucky managers, and bi ue 
tations for equally lucky artiste. . = 


Lord Roberts saya: “The most usefal way to employ spare time ie to join a Miniature Rifle Club.” 
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Women who 
have 
Helped to 
Make 
the Map. 


Iw the nineteenth century annals of exp!:ration 
the names of women loom up large, and doubiless 
the end of the present century will sce many more 
added to the list of intrepid lady travellers who have 
uclped to increase the geographical knowledge of 
the world. 

Young though the twenticth century is, one lady 
explorer has already accomplished a feat which will 
doubtless stand as a record for some years to cone. 
After eighteen months’ stcady perseverance, Madame 
Cabra, wife of Commandant Cabra, of the Belgian 
Army, has succeeded in crossing Africa, a jvurny 
never before performed by a white woman. 

Doubtless it will be many years befvre Privishers 
ean boast of another Mary Ningsley—that delicate, 
fragile woman who risked her life a hundred and 
one times in the fiercest and darkest corners of 
Africa. 

Neither can we point meantime to another Isa- 
bella Bird (Mrs. Bishop), who, in spite of the fact 
that she was afflicted with a spinal weakness wh:ch 
occasionally prostrated her for weeks, penetrated the 
remotest corners of America, Canada, Vclynesia, 
Asia, and Morocco, and endured every hardship. 


PENETRATING UNKNOWN REGIONS. 


There are English women living to-day, however, who 
have performed feats of daring, brilliant exploration 
which the most verturesome inan could not have ex- 
celled. The public rarely hear of the:e women. 
Oceasionally a paragraph appears in the papers to 
the effect that Mrs. Theodsre Bent, Mis. Sketlingtou 
Smyth, Mrs. Bullock Woikman, Miss Caddick, and 
Miss Annie Taylor are in England, lecturing before 
learned societies, or making arrangements abou. ther 
latest book. 

And then for many months there is silence re- 
garding their movements, and we next hear trat one 
of these ladies has penetratcd a region hitherto tn- 
known. It is curious how different countries reer 
to have a fascinati.1. for each of these lady expicrers. 

f Miss Caddick, fur instance, is following up the 
| work of Miss Kingsiey in Central africa. She has 
written a book entitled “A White Women in Centrai 
Africa,” in which she gives some remarkable details 
of journeys into unknown parts of the Dark Con- 
binent. 
COCKROACHES WIiO ATE BOOTS AND SHOES. 

How many lady readers would like to sleep in a 
room where the covkroaches were so large that they 
ate the boots and shocs, whil: numberless rats 
scampercd over the bed? And yet this incident in 
her travels is related Ly Miss Caddick as an amusing 
experience ! 

en again, what Mrs. Builock Workman dces not 
know about India and the Himalayas is scarcciy 
worth knowing. In company with her husband she 
has cycled through India, discovering new ranges of 
mighty peaks, new people, new temples, and new 
customs. 

Mrs, Bullock Workman has ventured to Iciglits 
where the breathing was so difficult that chickens 
and sheep could not live, and has travelled through 
regions where the plague was so bad that whvle 
‘owns were found to be deserted. 

Not only, however, has this daring laly traveller 
fully explored India, but she has also wandered into 
urknown parts of Asia Mincr, Ceylon, Java, and 
Cochin China. 


THE NATIVES WOULD NOT LET HER LAND. 


China, by the way, has always had the greatest 
fascination for Mrs. Skeffington Smyth. In additien 
to exploring almost every part of Peking, this Indy 
has also journcyed 1,000 miles up the famous Yang- 
teze-kiang river, as far as the remotest treaty poit, 
Ichang. In performing this feat she risked many 

rils. The cry of “foreign devil” is still often 

eard in all parts of China, and it was generally 
applied to Mrs, Smyth as she walked thruugh the 
towns and villages. 

Sometimes it happencd that she could not land 
on account of the threatening attitude of the natives. 
There are many parts of China which English people 
are warned against visiting. But Mrs. Smyth had 
determined to gain first-hand knowledge of these 
dangerous points, to (W® no siall anxiety of ler 
friends. ; 

Miss Annie Taylor, while connected with the China 
Inland Mission, accomplished much in the way of 
exploration in the Far East, although her clief efforts 
were directed towards Tibet. . 

Following the example of Miss Gordon-Cummirs, 
who was tho first white woman to penetrate the 
mysteries of Tibet, Miss Taylor tried to reach Lhasa. 

he yot within three days” journey of that town of 
mystery, when she was arrested by the Grand Lamas, 


who considered why she should not be killed for her 


daring. 


for her life and tho lives of her guidcs. Ultimately, 
it was agreed to release her, on the condition that 
she immediately left the country. Mise Taylor had 
perfurce to obey. But although she failed to reach 
the goal of her ambition, the arduous journey, when 
fur months she could not change her clothes, was 
not made for nothing, for the information she gained 
has proved invaluabie to this countr 


of many of Mrs. Theodore Bent’s exploits. 
tcen accompanied on many of her expeditions by 
hee husband. Together they have travelled in all 
scrts of outlandish places, chiefly in the interest of 
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For fifteen days Miss Taylor stood at bay fighting 


Teo the scene 
She has 


Southern Arabia and Persia have 


archeeclogy. 
Mrs. Hent has had many a narrow escape from 
cowardly builets, while on one occasion she was 


ordered to dismount in order that her throat might 


be cut. Fortunately she was able to escape. Mrs. 
Bent, by the br, is quite a “handy man” when ex- 
vluring the wills. she thinks nothing of mending 
her own bests, repairing umbreilas, and soldering 
ecaking puts when necessity arises. 

Tho report that Mrs, Peary will probably accom- 
pany her husband on his next Arctic expedition, as 


she dil in 1893, calls to mind the tragic case of 


ancther ‘merican Arctic explorer, Leonidas Hub- 
bard, who, in aitempting to search the wild un- 
known land that lies to the north of Labrador, lost 
his life two years ago. 

His wife for a tae wag inconsolable, and_ then 
knowing the great love which her husband had for his 
work, and feciing that his lest wish would be to have 
it carried forward, ehe decided to follow in his foot- 
steps. With this purpose she set out in June of 
last year, accompaniel by ancther famous American 
captorer, Mr. Dillon Wallace. Sigee then, however, 
nothing has leen heard of either, and it is feared 
that this heroic wcman and her companion have 
perished in the Arctic wilds. 

— oe fo 
SOMETHING MORE CERTAIN. 

Turx were discussing the factors which make for 
success in the world, when the knowing young man 
sail: . 

“There's nothing like ferce of character, old man. 
Now. liare’s Jones! Sure to make his way in the 
world. He's a will of his own, you know.’ 

“Rut Brown has something better in his favour.” 

“What's that?” 

“A will of his uncle's.” 

ee 

“Tr js Witter cold,” remarked the shivering hus- 
band. “Why don't yeu button up your jacket?” 

“The idex,’ exclaimed the wife. “Why, if I did 
that no one weull know it is lined with fur.” 

—_—_—~~-2—=__. 

TPasscxorr (in slow train, to guard): “TI a 

what on esth is this train crawling along so slowly 


for? Sometimes we hardly anove at all.” 
: : “Ah, but you see, sir, we have ten baskets 
in the luggage van.” 
— >i 
UNEXPECTED. 


Derixo a speech on “Marriage and After,” the 
lecturer said that old married men should kiss their 
wives «s they did when they were a year or two 
married, 

Meeting the lecturer the next day an old man said: 

“Tt's no good, maister.” 

“What isn’t?” asked the lecturer. 

“Weel,” said the man, “when I went home after 
the lecture last night and kissed my wife, she said 
‘What's gone wrong with you, you old idiot.” 

_— oO jo 


Tawrrer: “Well, how do you like my portrait? 
Ts it a guod likeness, do you think?” 

Chent: “Well, not quite. 1 see you have your 
lands in your own pockets.” 

eee 
“Why is Harkings rushing about so excitedly?” 
“He says that his baby is financially embarrassed.” 
ee out! How could a baby be financially embar- 
TASSE«L ¢ 
“Uh, he swallowed a halfpenny, you know.” 
ho 
GROWN OUT OF THAT. 


“Wht,” said the theatrical manager, turning to 
tle fair applicant for a place in his company, “have 
you any diamonds that you can lose on a railway 
train ce be robbed of in a hotel?” 

“No, i'm sorry to say that I do not own any 
jeweilery.” 

“Ts there anybody that we can have arrested for 
following you about from town to town and making 
Ieve to you?” 

“T den't know of any such person.” 

“Would you have any objection to be thrown out 
of a moter-car and rolled down a steep embank- 
‘ment ?” 

“fonr me, that would be dangerous, wouldn’t it?” 

“Weil, what are your recommendations, any way?” 

“T can act.” 

“Qh! You must think we are still living in the 
dark ages.” 


to the discontented, disreputable 
prisons and workhouses, or to the clever, level-headed 


control huge undertakings, 
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HOW THE POOR MAN BEATS THE RICH. 


Plenty of Money and Nothing to Do Doesn't 
Ensure Happiness. 


How often have you not wished to be rich, and 


envied the more fortunate individuals who were born 
“with a silver spoon in their mouths’’? On the 
other hand, how seldom have you thought honestly 
and sincerely of the poor man’s advantage over the 
rich? 


The comparisons drawn in this article do not apply 
r who fill our 


professional men or men of business who build up and 
thereby providing work 
for thousands; but to the millions of honest, hard- 
working men and women who are the backbone of our 
Empire, and the men of leisure who have inherited a 
competency which obviates the necessity for werk in 
any shape or form. 

Do you remember bringing homo your first weck’s 
wage? The pride and the joy of it! How those first 
few shillings were spent and re-spent in your mind ! 

Mother was to have a present, of course; brother 
and sister must participate. How pleased dad would 
bo with some tobacco! A hundred and one things you 
want yourself. Ah me, it won’t go so far! Well, 
never mind, there was another Saturday coming, and 
each week-end would bring its littlo pile of wealth. 
Tho pleasure of it all! You were grown up, and a 
full-blown wage-earner. 

EARNED BY HIS OWN HARD TOIL. 

Can the man of leisure, with his large fortune, 
whose only claim to riches lies in the fact that he is 
his father’s son—can he look back upon any such 
napyinoes? A thousand times, “No”! Perhaps tho 
only experience he has had of increasing his bank 
balance was when he “ backed the winner” and gave 
a dinner at the Cecil to celebrate his luck. 

The poor man saves what he can week by weck 
until he has enough to get together a comfortable 
home. What honest pride he feels as he gazes round 
on his belongings, earned by his own hard toil! 
What tales he has to tell of how this or that article 
was bought! 

How this table came out of the overtime money 
on such and such a job; how the easy-chair was 
secured for an old song, having only three legs when 
he bought it; how he sat up night after night. repair- 
ing it, and how his wife upholstered it. You can 
understand what an earnest meaning there is in his 
words: “I wouldn’t take a fiver for it.” 

A FEELING THE RICH NEVER EXPERIENCE. ~~~ 

Contrast this ‘domestic furnishing with the extrava- 
gant surroundings of the moneyed man, who when he 

esires a change in this or that room places an order 
with a firm of furnishers and decorators, and so long 
as he is assured that everything is of the best stylo 
and finish ho is satisfied. Can this man ever have 
the homely “pally” feeling towards hig belongings 
that the poor man experiences? 

If his house were burnt down the next day, all that 
would concern him would be whether his insurance 
policies were in order. 

Returning from a hard day’s work, with what 
eestasy the toiler beholds the smiling faces of his 
little ones! What musio is their childish prattle! 
Does not his heart rejoice that it is his right arm and 
his brain which supplies the necessaries of life for 
this happy, healthy band? He and his wife plot and 
plan so that they shall havo the best of everything 
for mind and body, ever watching over and caring 
for them until such time as they become wage- 
pai themselves, and able to fight life’s battle 
alone. 

The man of leisuro has “no time” to waste with 
children—“They are such a nuisance, you know.” 
Of course, he does his duty in the way of school and 
college, but he hardly, if ever, attempts to train or 
teach his children himself. 

THE HAPPINESS HARD WORK BRINGS. 
The delightful sensation of making or doing some- 
thing which grows day by day, the product of your 
own brain. How quickly the hours pass whilst you 
are engaged on this work you enjoy so much! You 
are fully occupied with good, wholesome thoughts— 
thoughts which develop your brain, expand your 
mind, and make you feel the real happiness ‘of life 
and the gloriousness of xine, the feeling which can 
only be fully understood and enjoyed by those who 
have to work. 
How can one understand the sweetness of life if 
one has not tasted the bitterness also? 
The man who purchases a huge estate for a quarter 
of a million does not feel anything like the pride and 
pleasure you enjoy when you pay your last instalment 
to the buiNing society and the little home you live in 
becomes your very own. 

Comparisons innumerable could be made between 
the poor man and the rich, the worker and the non- 
worker, but they amount to the same thing—all the 
feelings and sensations that make life worth living 
can only be properly appreciated by those who have 
experienced the troubles and trials of working for a 
living. In this lies the foundation of all the poor 
man’s advantages over the rich. 


Mr, H. Marks (secretary Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs) says that rifle practice develops certain faculties which might 
otherwise remain dormant, and so gives a man a better chance to succeed in life. 


Sy 
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HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. 


Readers who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their newsagents issues Nos. 854, 855, 856, 857, 858, 859, 860, 861, and 862 containin 
first twelve sets of pictures, or they will be sent for 1s. 2d., post free, from the Publisher, “ Pearson’s Weekly,’’ Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


ae 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£250 


Oae Cash Gift of 825. 
EXAMPLE. 


BELL. 


Each of 
theso pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
eecnt a surname. 


Mee ize 

Opposite you will find some pictures. 

What you have to do is to find the longest 
surname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
which have the same sound). 

An ‘object’? does not includo sky or shading 
necossary for correct drawing. 

Before ye begin, examine the example s>-:rn, 
which will make the matter clear. 

You have now to exam'ne te picturcs given, 
ard discover the surasnn whéckh aach of then 
representa. When you love dows thie, writ: tha 
nome: down ja the sra.cs proviled, ‘Tuen “Ui in 
your nani and address, cnt ocrosa tha pepe at the 
piace marke, aud keen this set ai pictures by yon 
until a!l th» sulseqven.t ae'3 lave eppeared, 

The prize of £s00a Yer for Life will be paid 

i to the coinpetitor from, whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actvally receives the 
complete series of pictures containing the 

“reatest num der of correct solutions and ft iz 
the condit' vas, 

A further sum of £1,009 will be divided in the 
following manner among those who come next : 

C4 


One Cash Gift of ; One Cash of £25 
15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
10 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gilts of 
Ps | No competitor will receive more than 
one gift. 


One Cash Gift of £15. 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


Z100 


One Cash Gift of 810. 


THIRTEENTH SCT. 


Another Set 


Adgress... 000 000 000000104 000 000 008 000 000 00 008 000 008 000 000 008 000 000 008 00s 000 000 000 000 008 cece 008 


000 60s 00F 000 000 000 008 000 000008 60 008 000 080 O88 000 000 008 000 000 000 000000800 000 000 000 000008 


Ss 


AU the surnames depicted in the sketches will be found printed in a list of surnames which we have compiled, and which will be sent free on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed wrapper. Apply to Room 7, “Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Only surnames which appear in this list will be admitted, 


Full conditions governing thie competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 
 ———CUT ACROSS HERE. 


10 Cash G:fts of £5 each, 


FT vasswunadacesorsetcccteasisies 
of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 


eeceescccecces oe 


There is Still Time to Win 
£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


250 | , 


500 Cash Gifts cf 81 each, 


4 
| 
; 
; 
i 
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; 
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WHICH IS THE LUCKIEST FOOTBALL 
COLOUR? 


Mosr Southerners would probably be dispcsed to 
answer a query as to which is tho luckiest colour 
for a football team to sport on their jerseys by point- 
ing to the red “uniform” of Woolwich Arsenal and 
Bristol City. 

Red, certainly, is a lucky colour. It is worn by, 
in addition to the two clubs already mentioned, 
Liverpool, who have won the ‘ig es championship 
twice, by Manchester United, who headed the Second 
League last year, and by Notts Forest, who have 
carried off the English Cup. 

White is the colour of Preston North End, who in 
the season of 1888-9 won the League championship 
without losing a match and the English Cup without 
having a goal scored against them. 

Tottenham Hotspur, who brought back the Cup to 
the south after it had been absent for eighteen 
years, are another white team, as also are Bury, 
who have annexed the trophy of triumph on two 
occasions. 

Blue, however, would seem to be equally desirable 
for a team which wants to be lucky. 

Everton, who won the Cup last year, play in blue 
shirts, as also do Manchester City, who are previous 
winners. And blue is at least one of the colours of 
Aston Villa and West Bromwich Albion, who have 
carried off the Cup between them on no fewer than 
seven occasions. Sheffield Wednesday, who have won 
the Cup once, and the League championship twice, 
also have a of blue about them. 

As for blue and white combined—are not these the 
colours of the Blackburn Rovers, who have carried 
off the Cup five times? 


UNUSED TO BUSINESS METHODS. 

Havine a pressing engagement with a good client, 
an oil merchant was obliged to leave his office in 
sole charge of a charwoman. 

“Now, my good woman,” he said, indicating the 
telephone; “when you hear the bell ring attached 
to_ that little box, just go to the tube and shout, 
‘Hello, there,’ and wait for a ean 

The merchant had been gone about half-an-hour, 
when the telephone rang furiously. The woman 
rushed to the tube and shouted out the necessary 
avery, and put the receiver to her ear. 

“Tm Gusson, of Hartlepool,” came the answer. 
“Got a lot of oil for you, and wish to send it through 
at_once; be ready to receive it.” 

Presently the merchant returned, and to his amaze- 
ment saw the charwoman holding a bucket under 
the tube. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” she replied, “a man shouted through 
the tube that he was sending a large supply of oil, 
and asked someone to receive it, so I am holding 
this bucket awaiting for it coming.” 

Ce Ole 


“Wrat makes old Goldbirn so uneasy when a 
motor-car comes along?” 

“Why, his wife ran away in one, and he is always 
afraid she is coming back.” 

COC 

Customer (to barber): “You say that if I pay you 
a subscription, I shall have my own shaving tackle?” 

eye es, sir, of ane , brush, and 

5 or your own exclusive even to your 

siibbing-plasian = z 


SHOPS STAFFED BY DETECTIVES. 

Ir is not generally known that the police when 
raiding the premises of a suspected “fence” (receiver 
of stolen property) do not at once close the establish- 
ment, but keep it open for a while as a sort of 
temporary thief-trap, thomselves acting as salesmen. 

Usually the results are, from their point of view, 
sufticiently encouraging. "ths, at Barnsbury recently 
three detectives spent the whole day behind the 
counter of a marine store shop, and arrested practi- 
cally everybody who entered. 

e resultant “bag” of thieves was a heavy one, 
but the s value of the articles recovered waa 
nothing like so “~ as it was in a similar case in 
Clerkenwell some little time back. In the latter 
instance the “fence” did businees in gold and silver 
articles only, and nearly £1,000 worth of property 
had been recov in the course of a couple of 
hours; while in a room at the back of the premises, 
closely guarded by a posse of stalwart constables, 
were some ha!f a score of the most notorious burglars 
in London. 

How long the game might have gone on can only 

_ surmised, but just when “business” was most 
brisk there chanced to onie shop an old “lag” 
fsoavies) who knew the tives as well as they 

ew him. 

A single glance sufficed for him and them. 2 
was out into the street in an instant, shouting as he 
ran to some “pals” in waiting: “Scatter, the shop 
is full of splits.” The “splits” (detectives) darted 
after him, and ed in arresting him. 

But his associates escaped. And, as a result, there 
was. no more “business” tra: at that shop, 
either then or thereafter. ; 


The Duke of NorfolK says: “It ie incumbent upon all Britishere that they should become eKilled in the handling of a weapon.” 
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ERIML STORY. 


[TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 
Vincent Hartley is a scoundrel. He deccives the 

daughter of a moneylender named Israel Zorzi, and 

when the father seeks revonge he kills him. What ia 
mre, he induces another man to confess the crime. 

He has managed to get Muriel Danebridge to marry 


him. 

Jim Ellicott intends committing suicide, and he agrees 
to die with Hartley’s crime attached to his name. But 
alight enters his darkness ; Muriel Danebridge renews 
her engagement to him, and life is once again worth 
living. Hartley holds him to his promise, though. 
He is arrested for Zorzi’s murder, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, but manages to escape. 

Muriel Danebridge is under the influcnce of her aunt, 
Lady Blanthorpe, an alderman’s widow, who wants her 
to make a pe! baw Muriel was engaged to Ellicott 
before he was sentenced. 

Juan Asperillo is a Spanish artist, and Shebah Zorzi’s 
lovcr. He swears to have vengeance on her betrayer. 

Shebah Zorzi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 
hiding. 

Detactivs Nall is the investigator who has the Zorzi 
murder case in hand. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. 
Face to Face. 


Ir is not relevant of this matter to inquire into the past 
of Mr. Douglas, save to say that his strong taste for 
alcohel probably prevented his being a greater man than he 
was. 

At this moment he was quietly but noticeably drunk. 
Not that he was at all incapable, either mentally or phvsi- 
cally. Alcohol preduced in him, first of all, an ex.:.: 
ordinary optimism. It caused him to view the wo | 
through roseate glasses. He hung over the rail fei a 
moment opposite the engine-room door 
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“Fine and fresh,” he muttered. “ A braw morn‘ng. A : 


boat journcy'll be bonny. Ab mind the wine them Xpanis!. 
hodies hae in them skins. Losh, a bonny drink,” and he 
gazed into the vague northern darkness where the Spanish 
coast lay. He looked at his vig silver watch. It was a 
quarter of an hour after midnight. 

Ho heard the bang of the chart-room door, as Sackett 
and Hartley came out, and he hurried off to make another 
inspection of the pumps. 

He was listening with sagacious attentiveness to the 
working of them as the pair joined him. 

“Theer’s a wheezy soond aboot the suck vu’ twa o’ ’em I 
dinna like,” he observed for the benefit of the third 
engineer who stood by. “At the same time. naebody can 
tell what’s the matter wi’ ‘em wi'cot taking them to pieces. 
Losh, they’re puir bits pumps these, worn oot tao begin 
with, Ah’m not sayin’ hoo lang the ithers'll last. Gin 
ye'll get ye’re sailoy-men worrkin’ the hond-pumpe, skeeper, 
maybe we'll keep affoat a few meenutes mair. Meanwhile, 
Alr'll gang tae see hoo the water's risin’.” 

Mr. Douglas's repoit was disquieting. The water was 

aining Jith sinister sequence the other steam-pumps 
became ineffective, and the hand-pumps, which a labouring 
crew worked at, sucked more air than water—for a reasorr 
which the chief engineer could have suppiied. He had 
found considerable corrosion on the tend pipes that fed 
the pumps. A prick or two with a sharp tool on these 
weak spots had done all that was aa et 

“Tf we could only run her ashore,” whispered Hartley 
me 

“And let somebody find out what’s been done to the 
umps,” said Sackett, with a sneer in his voice. “lin not 
ond o’ givin’ the law any chance against me, if you are, 
Mr. Hartley.” 

“No, no, I—of course not.” muttered Hartley hastily. 
“She—she’ll have to sink in deep water.” 

“Where shc can’t be inspected,” added Sackett through 
his teeth. 

Thoso cf the crew who were not working at the useless 
pumps stood irresolutely about the deck. Many an eye 
wandered to tho boats. The men from the Zris etcod in 
a group by themselves in the waist. 

Nurtel and Edith were down below, sitting upcn the 
worn cushions of the salcon lockers, while Captain Browne, 
of the Zris, freed from present responsibility. des:anted 
gloomily at the table in a low voice upon the subject of the 
schooner’s loss, with the silent mate as audience. 

Thus the pawns in the game. 

The other man whose gare this really was, though he 
played more or Icss_uncensciously, making moves that 
were set for him--indeed, himself more than anything, a 

ieco in a big complicated game—this man shovelled coal 
in the vessel's siokehcle. 

He knew nothing of what was going on above. 

Which is much like life, for we are seldcm wilnesses of 
the events that matter most to us. A man’s life is shaped 
by a hand in the dark. 

A stoker knows little of what. is going on alove.  Eitlicott 
knew that the-engines had stopped fer a short tine, ard 
there came news, after awhile, that a beat-load of cast- 
aways had been picked np, but no other ward came to him. 
And he fed tho fires‘and raked the ashes, kuowing nothing, 
save that ‘e nust, work till dawn. 

Some of us feed the fires and rake the ashes all onr 
lives, and the dawn never comes—until our lives are aches. 

Mr. Douglas came into the stokehole with on air of sup- 
pressed cheerfulness. He had completed his inspection. 


‘that Ellicott and Hartley came face to face. 


At the moment, on deck, all those who were not occupied 
in the all but futile work of pumping were occupied in 
getting the boats ready for launching. 

* Ye'll no hae to put in ye’re fu’ spell the morn,” he said, 
wagging his oily right hand in a manner suggestive of the 
pulpit. The other fireman was not included in the con- 
versation, for the reason that he was a Latin with no 
English to speak of. 

“She's settlin’ doon,” he continued, “and we'll shortly 
be enjoyin’ the fresh mornin’ breeze fra’ the boats.” 

“Its come to that?” said Ellicott, putting down his 
shovel. “ We can't be above six hours out of Gib.” 

_ “We micht as well be saxty,” returned Douglas, watch- 
ing bint sheasly. 

“Won't the pumps keep her on top so long?” 

“Them puir worn-out pumps wadna haep nutshell dry. 
There’s no’ one workin’ worth a kick.” 

es Ie the skipper going to beach her? We must be near 
shore. 

“Aye, a zorcky shore, wi’ pebbles big as houses lyin’ 
aboot, and a pickle o’ surf among ‘em. Mon, we hae got 
our ain lives to conseeder. See, mon, ye n be 
alarmed. Ye’ll hear the engines stop. That'll be the 
signal for ye tae ccom on deck. Losh! but them bodies 
we picked oop didna hae muckle luck in finding us. They'd 
hardly got aboard when them feckless pumps gied oot, and 
noo, they’ll hae to gang back to the peerils o’ the deep. 
Theer’s two womenfowk wi’ ’em, and one just been made a 
wife Ah’m telled. Losh! But, Ah mind, ye'll be vera like 
acquaint wi—— Mon, what the de’il?” 

‘e broke off suddenly, and turned about by the star- 
board bunkers, and ran the narrow way beside the 
boiler on the same side towards the shaft tunnel, whence 
there came a significant sound of washing water. With 
the lift of the ship a cataract of scummy water came surg- 
ing down the shaft tunnel into the crank pit, which, the 
next moment, the sweeping elbow of the revolving mass of 
steel churned into oily foam. 

Douglas went back with the water trickling about his 
feet on the foot-plates. 

“It'll no be vera long, mon,” he said. “Ye'll hae the 
water dampin’ yer fires the noo.” 

Since the mutiny Ellicott had been berthed among the 
engineers. In a locker which had been given him, he had 
stored his few belongings, which (save for the few coins 
still in his possession), though of no particular value, had 
cmone ther. same warmer clothes than the garments he 
worked in before ihe firee At the moment when the 
engines stupped, wlich he inet to te the elgnal for him to 
lock after Pioiself, he was workioy with eu more than a 
cotton smiglet upon his upper bods 

He sow swiftly into the enydise-voom 
eng mes: £ 
es he es 
monting wit! Is. 

Having in mind tus un lothed condthon, he ninde for 
his berth to get a warm coat. It v.ce tnis snail curcum- 
stance that was the pos factor in protuundly aiter 
ing two lives—and, of course, in a greater or lesser . 
others as well. Because, whatever course a human life 
takes, be it even a very insignificant one, it makes a cur- 
rent, sometimes a muddy current, following in its wake, in 
which sometimes others are caught and whirled along. And 
the great courses of life are more often than not directed 
by trivial accidents, or what seem to human brains no more 
than such! A king has made war because of a finger-ache 
and a sleepless night; many men have died because a 
woman has been beautiful. It hae been written that trivial 
chance is the arbiter of life. 

At the same time it were well not to look too closely into 
the wisest sayings of the wisest men. 

Tt was at a point where a light illuminated the alley-way 
It was an 
incident rich in dramatic possibilities. Neither knew the 
other was within a thousand miles. The last time these 
two had set eyes on each other was in the court of justice 
where justice had slept—when one went to his doom bear- 
ing the crime of the other. And now they met upon this 
sinking ship, when each was hurrying to save his own life. 

But real life is wasteful of dramatic possibilities. Real 
life has nothing to do with well-ordered entrances and 
exits, nor is the right word spoken at the right moment. 

These two men pulled up in the dim light of the hanging- 
lamp, and glared into each other's eyes. 

Some scrt of an oath mumbled unconsciously from 
Hartley's lips, which was about as inadequate as any other 
speech could have been. He staggered back as though 
suddenly deprived of strength, or as though he expected 
a blow, and for a brief B ise doen moment he pressed a 
shivering body against wooden wall of the passage- 


and bis feVsw treman was 


way. 

Ellicott stood rigid, his eyes contracted with stupefac- 
tion, his jaw like an iron angle. And then, as though a 
secret insight were accorded him of the bitter humour of 
this circnmstance, he laughed. It was a laugh like he had 
given in the dock when he had been condemned—a laugh 
out of twisted lips. 

There come moments in the lives of everyone when a 
brief glimpse of the unseen is vouchsafed, when that which 
is hidden becomes manifest. And that which is hidden 
darkest of all is a man’s future. It may have been that to 
Jim Ellicott there came at that moment a subtle feeling of 
tho knowledge of what lay ahead, as though he had had a 
niomentary glance of an advance proof of the future. 

He did not attempt to speak to Hartley, nor to do what 
he had dreamed wildly of doing many a time, when the 
primeval desire of taking his enemy into his hands had 
been uppermost in his mind. He was busy about looking 
after his awn life, and he was content just then to leave 
the Great Repayer to work out vengeance in His own way. 
And s9 he pushed onen the door by his side. which was t 
entrance to the berth he shared with the third engineer, to 
get what he had core for, with no more for his enemy 
than that twisted smile. * 

The déer swung to after him, and Hartley watched the 
rectangular space, that he knew would open again in a 
second or two, out of eyes that were wide with fear. If 


The second | 
foet, were clattoresg upon the ladder above him ; 
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ever he had quickly in his life he did so now. His 
fears lashed his brain to a gallop. This dilemma, which 
he could not have conceived in the wildest of dreams, 
which seemed to contain the possibility of s0 much un- 
imagined peril, and which seemed to hold out in infinite 
perspective a deathly virulent menace to himself, this cir- 
cumstance must be Lamiled without hesitation, and with- 
out scruple. . 

For the man who at any time has gained something by 
reason of unscrupulousness must be prepared to exercise 
the same quality again to defend it. o, 

There was lying ready to his hand an inspiration and 
a tool for the accomplis t of it. It was a short piece 
of steam-piping. It lay there because it had been recently 
used to force up, by its ring, a trap-door in the floor 
which opened into the ship's storeroom. 

His hand closed over it ewiftly, and he stepped to the 
other side of the door and waited with this weapon up- 
raised. He stood alone there. On the deck above there 
was the noise of many feet on the plates, and many voiccs 
shouting, but there was no one here to see him. 

The cabin door opened and Ellicott came out, glancing 
first of all in the direction where he had left Hartle: 
standing. In that moment the iron pipe came down. 
At the same time, with the swing of the weapon over his 
head, Hartley struck the lamp that was hanging above, so 
that, though, so far as he could tell, the blow came down 

and true, he could not judge the extent of its effect 

ause the shattering of the inp plunged the alley- 

way in sudden darkness. That the blow had not been 

ineffective, however, was immediately conveyed to him by 
the soft dead thud of Ellicott’s fall. 

At the same time there was at the back of his brain 
the memory that he had ance made a mistake in estimating 
the probable effectiveness of a blow, and he fought down 
the impulse to flee that, before he could command his 
thoughts, had sent him stumbling over the recumbent body 
and down the alley-way towards escape. 

He still held the length of pipe in his hand. He had 
to put it between his knees while he fumbled for matches 
in his 


pockets. 

The pipe slipped to the floor because his knees seemed 
to grow suddenly weak, with no gripping power in them. 
And his hands fumbled futilely, finding (ied Arye but 
what he wanted, with a sort of panic putting his fingers 
out of control. Feet were hurrying up ve, hoarse 
voices declaiming in many tongues, and sulphurous oaths 
occasionally crackling on the tumult. The whole night 
was filled with the terrifying noises of panic and fear and 
the unseemly haste with which men move to save their 
ives. The sounds at his own nerves, till he could 
hardly ferve uunseif to stay where he was, even for a 
eevond, 

His fingers closed over the atch 


wo bs coret. Fie 


‘drew them ont, and then alriest i Harely tua tiaiten ss 
hands fstied him. for ine fingers jet the pox stip Croc. 
thon. ‘Phe matches scatter goer che flan He stooped 


i dewn aid groped frantically in the dark, but Sv secie 


fear which atrophied his power cf elonighon, bis hauds 
swept the floor maavailingy, and 14t wonateh caine within 
touch of his fingers. He sought dunng ab agonise.! 
moment for the elusive means of illumination, and then he 
thought that perhaps he would strike in the dark. A 
random blo not quite, for he could fcel where 
to strike. Another blow would make things secure, if 
the first one had not done its work. 

_But where—where was the length of pret He dragged 
his feet about the floor where he thought he had dropped 
it. In doing so a foot scraped on one of the matches. He 
almost shrieked at the sudden explosive crackle of it. It 
burst into flame for a moment. He saw by its light that 
the body which lay huddled up against the door was un- 
moving, at least unconscious, if not dead. One was as 
good as the other. The ship was going down. : 

.The water would be pouring in the scuppers 
directly. Fifty fathoms or so lay below. The deep sea can 
hold a secret well. Nothing matters at a depth of fifty 
fathoms. 

At the same time, because he had failed once in a net 
unsimilar circumstance, he was loth to run any risk again, 
and there flashed through his mind, like innumerable 
pictures on a transparent ribbon, the possibilities that 
mig defeat him. 

‘or chance was a wayward thing possessing infinite 
potentialities. And only death ended what chance might 


All this beat on his mind during the instant the flame 
of the match flickered, and he was torn between prudenco 
that urged him to make secure his future by putting chance 
out of the running and the bodily fear impelled him 
to flee because death was threatening. 

A hoarse “let her go” trom u ve, which conveyed 
to his ears that a boat was launching, and that a moment 
more might make all the difference to his own chance of 
life, decided his irresolution and sent him wildly and fear- 
fully stumbling up the companion-way. 

“Ha, you're here, sir. t into this boat. Your wife's 
there. She wouldn’t go into the first boat with the other 
lady—because you were not here. Quick, sir.” 

, Rg ron Sackett i words Bile ear, because 
he steam, g out of the escape, m &@ most al- 
ling noise! Hartley felt Muriel’s hand on his sleeve. Sie 

The sense of her presence forced courage into his blood. 
It is a very mean-souled man who will let himself seem 
Tle beioed ber IN the foe 

e helped her into t first, and then in him- 
self. And when the falls were let he walked shen 
that they slipped evenly with an alcightment that was 
more for her sake than his own... He gasped relief when 
the boat touched the water on even keel. and ho helped to 
fend off with a boat-hook, while the others slipped down 
the falls and took their places. And then with his own 
hands he pushed off, and he would not be content until the 
boat was well away from the heaving steamer. 

There were still a number of the crew aboard, and the 
last Hartley saw of them, for the Creole drifted round so 
that the other quarter was presented to view, they were 


The Duke of Norfolk says: “It is incumbent upon all Britishera that they skould become sKilled In the handling of a weapon,” 
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tumbling into the long-boat of the Zris, which had Leen 
dragging astern. 

The first boat that had been Inunched etcod dutifully 
by, waiting till all were clear of the sinking ship. 

It was because this boat, while doing its duty, failed to 
do it with discretion, that the accident occurred which 
chagy a long time afterwards, all the difference to two 

ves. 

In the Straits there is always a fierce current flowing in 
from the Atlantic. When a westerly wind blows, it comes 
in like a narrow, deep river discharging its tide. The un- 
controlled steamer swung about in it curiously. At one 
moment it seemed to get into an eddy, or a supplementary 
current, that sent it abruptly swinging about, and it was 
at this moment that the boat was in the way. 

At the moment of impact the ship was litting on the 
shoulder of a swell. She got an extra impulse from this. 
The result was that the boat was violently and irresist- 
ibly turned over, and ten men and one woman were, within 
the next breath, struggling for their lives in the water. 


CHAPTER THIRTY. 
The Strong Man. 

Jr Exttcorr opened his eycs in the darkness, with a 
mind too fuddled to realiso immediately any other circum- 
stance than the one that most obtruded on his senses, the 
one which made him clap his hand to his head, to discover 
there an ominous wetness, the nature of which was in- 
stantly and abundantly clear to him. It was probably the 
pain of his head that revived so quickly his consciousness. 
At, the same time it dulled his ability to think, and for 
seconds he sat in the dark alley-way cuddling his head 
with even the realisation of the necessity to think absent 
from his mind. Then the trating hiss of the escaping 
steam reached his ears, and while for a moment he could 
not understand it, the sound set him groping in tho dark 
recesses of his mind. 

Of a sudden he remembered. He mentally sprang back 
over the blank, and caught hold of the thread of his 
thoughts where it had severed. He remembered his 
encountering Vincent Hartley—was it a moment ago or 
hours? And he received a blow from behind as he 
emerged from his berth. That was clear enough, even as 
was the origin of the blow. And then he remembered, and 
the noise of the escaping steam pelped him to remember, 
that he had been hastening on deck at that moment be- 
cause the ship was pinklag. : read 

And the returned knowledge whipped up his sensibilities 
and urged him to movement. He understood now. It had 
been intended that he should go down with the ship. That 
realisation wakened a fierce combativeness in him, and it 
sent him stumbling up on deck fiercely resolute to save his 
own life. 

Somehow, without actually engaging his thoughte on. it, 
he had an idea that he must haye.| lzin iz; the alley- 
way a long time; but. whén he got on deck and heard voices 
somewhére over the starboard rail, and on apating: his even 

e under- 


--€hither saw a boat making away from the ship, 


stood that he could not have been unconscious many 
minutes. 

He was about to funnel his hands to send a shout after 
the boat when something else nearer at hand broke on his 
attention. From over the port bow there came a wild and 
sudden outburst of yelling voices that ended curiously and 
was continued a moment later in spasmodic little indi- 
vidual cries that sounded as though the owners of the 
voices had become suddenly out of breath—or were in the 
water. 

And this is what Jim Ellicott saw when he rushed to the 
other side: He saw a half-submerged boat and many heads 
above the water. 

He understood instantly what had happened—that the 
steamer’s bows had swung round upon the boat. For a 
moment he peered over the rail, with uppermost in his 
mind the wonder whether Hartley was among those strug- 
gling bodies in the water, and, if so, whether Muriel 
was there. 

While this speculation throbbed through his mind, and 
before he quite realised that it was his duty to give 
assistance, of a sudden he was thrilled by a woman's 
despairing cry breaking out insistently from among the 
noise of voices, and simultaneously he saw a head from 
which hung unmistakably long hair, with hands that beat 
the water so unskilfully that it was clearly a matter of 
seconds before she would sink. 

And no one was helping her. Perhaps they wero unskil- 
ful swimmers, as many seamen are. And, indeed, one at 
that very moment gave a shriek that was only stifled as the 
water closed over him. 

In that moment Ellicott believed this was Muriel. Te 
dimly wondered, even as he sprang from the rail (for 
thoughts are the swiftest things in life), why Hartley, who 
was her husband—and the recognition of this fact gave him 
a mental twist—why he was not helping her. Some such 
thought even wandered round h’s brain while he was in 
the water. He camo up right beside her. He caught her 
and bore her up. 

“Muriel,” he said in her ear, “all right; don’t be afraid. 
T'vo got you. I'll help you to the boat. Perhaps you can 
hang on to it a minute. Ha! Stove in. Scott! It means 
going aboard the ship again.” 

The other men had apparent!y come to a similar con- 
clusion, for they were making for the steamer, and were 
swarming aboard by the chains, and by the falls that trailed 
in the water from the davits. 

was so low in the water as to present no serious 
obstacle in the way of getting aboard to an active man. 

It was another matter for a woman. But Ellicott 
managed it. The woman proved to have a greater activity 
than he expected. By his help she got a foot in a hook of 
one of the falls, and he, swarming abcard, hauled her 
np while she clung to tho rope. A slight twisting of the 
davit permitted her to swing within reach of the rail, so 
that he helped her aboard without difficulty. 

Her face came very close to his as he did so, and a tail 
OE we hair fell*across his cheek. It was in that moment 
that he discovered his first belief had been incorrect, 
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For this was not Muriel. . 

He experienced a curious little feeling of relief, at 
which, even in that moment, when there was the serious 
consideration of his own chances of life (and her's), he 
found time to be surprised. 

Submentally, he put it down to a dislike of a scene. 
Muriel might have been emotional. She ibly would 
have fainted. She would almost certainly have been help- 
less with fear. 

This particular young lady possessed, or at least be- 
trayed, no such weaknesses, which, though feminine, dis- 
tinctly ,point to an imperfect organism, and are perhaps 
Nature’s warning that there are some activities that a 
woman may not enter. 

._ Sho was quite collected, and fully alive to the conditions 
in which she found herself. 

“My swimming was not up to much,” she said, with a 
aiete Mes mie: ee to swim in a bath. That 
sort of learnin ings is dangerous. It gives you a 
confidence that is not justified.” . . : 

The same may be said of many things learnt at school 
and of much that is learnt afterwards, now that there are 
half nny newspapers and education is cheap. 

You kept afloat till I could get at you, anyhow,” said 
Ellicott briskly. “And skirts are bad for swimming in. 
I don't think I could swim a yard in one,” he added, with 
a conviction that seemed to imply that greater credit was 
due to her than to him. At the same time, she was 
hardly to be deceived. 

“You were very brave,” she said impulsively. “It is 
hard to thank anybody for saving your life—just because 
there are no words that mean enough. I did not want to 
die just then—and like that,” she added, with a shudder. 
Then she caught sight of the blood on his check. lt was 
trickling down from the side of his head. 

‘Are you hurt?” she cried, with businesslike prompt- 

ness. “Hadn't I better tie it up?” Almost as she put the 
question she whipped off a silk handkerchief from her own 
neck, It was saturated with sea-water, and was better 
on that account. Ellicott let her put it round his head. 
“You can't afford to lose blood like that, you know,” sho 
observed as she tied it, and Ellicott agreed. 
_ “And we can’t afford to lose our lives cither,” he added 
in the next breath, “without having a struggle. There 
may be a kick left in this ship. We must use that kick 
for our own benefit.” 

The boat's crew, which by this time had clambered 
aboard, were working frantically at getting together 


-materials fer a raft. 


“One of you get to the wheel,” cried Ellicott crisply in 
a@ voice that had the qualities of command in it. “ Here, 
you, Olsen—quick! I am going down to turn steam on. 
Our only chance is to get after the other boats.” 

Another man ran to the hows to act as look-out, and 
another clim..d up to the bridge to be ready to signal 
down to the engine-room when the boats might be sighted. 

Up to this moment the steam had been hissing itself to 
waste out of the escape. A heavy pall of it, representing 
precious power, hung over the <eael. Ellicott swung him- 
self swiftly below. He got his hand on the cut-out and 
stopped the waste. A moment later a deep rumbling in 
the interior of the ship told those above that the engines 
were moving. And then the steamer began to forge ahead. 
She had to be brought round. Her nose was pointin 
somewhere towards the heart of Africa. The Swedis 
seaman at the helm knew the direction in which the boats 
had gone, and he made a course that he calculated would 
come very near them, and at the same time he edged 
northward towards the shore. 

Down in the stoke-hole the water was over the shoe- 
tops. Jt swilled about with a washing sound, chucking up 
as the vessel lifted little black waves, that poured upon 
the coal-heap and then rolled back over the ashes under 
the fires. Ellicott flung a shovelful or two of coal into 
each furnace, and then, leaving the engines to take care 
of themselves, he ran on deck. 

The ol whom he had rescued stood at the engine-room 
door. Perhaps a subtle sense that this was a strong man 
and one whom it were age to be near when there were 
life and death risks to be run made her wait as near to 
him as she could. 

“The boats don’t seem to be coming into sight,” she 
said quietly. “It seems rather difficult in the darkness to 
alee them.” 

“Yes, it’s rather guesswork,” he answered, going swift! 
by her and making for the bridge. It was the fest time 
he had been on the bridge of the Creole, In this moment 
he had dropped into a position of command with a curious 
naturalness. No one questioned his right. The right of 
the strong man to command is seldom questioned. 

His gaze probed the darkness on every hand, but he 
could see no more than the smooth lifting water, and the 
black night surrounding the ship in a circle like a curtain. 
The boats were not yet within the area of vision. Which 
way they had gone, beyond that they would naturally 
ma . course pomeninere te the north and to the west, was 
a matter more or less of conjecture. It was very much 
like taking a shot in the dark. : se 
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Which is much like life. For the aims at happine-: 1-9 
nearly always made in the dark, hence the misses, {'y, 
one cannot by taking thought make a bull on the ti:2094 
of happiness. . 

Ellicott looked at the com in the lighted binna-‘s 
and glanced swiftly ahead, where the figure of the “....,;. 
out” stood up, rigid as a statue, on the forecastle. 

“You've been making a too northerly course,” he 53:3, 
“ The boats will be going more to westward "—and he !;; 
the wheel from the Swedish seaman and sent it sp': rng 
through his hands. . i 

Another five minutes —_ while the sinking ve-:.1 
bore sluggishly through the water for perhaps half a: | 

A step sounded by Ellicott’s side. Tho girl ho |; 
rescued hovered near him, as though fearful to let his», 
ae of sieht, although there was no fear in her voico win 
she e. 

“We ought to have caught them up by now, don't +14 
think?’ she said, peering this side and that, wherevi: |s 
looked following his gaze. “I think we must have pi--.j 
them, or gone in a slightly wrong direction, sowie, 
What do you think?” , 

“I am thinking the same thing,” confessed FE.) «+, 
taking a look into her face. 

He could not see anything, save that it was a very 1's 
face and that her hair, having struggled loose from... 
straint, gathered in dank straight wisps about it. !'4 
looked into her face, because when she spoke there can:> :5 
him a sort of half-felt consciousness that the voice was ». 
unfamiliar. To a lesser degree, the sense of famili:. 
had struck him when he heard her voice at the ensine. 
room door a minute or two ago, but the glance at the 
pinched features gave him no clue, and the haif-for: ei 
mental interrogation fled from his mind in the rush cf 
other activities, . 

And yet in that swift moment an automatic point m>1s 
a note on his brain that this woman, though the day!::hs 
might reveal her the possessor of a face even common lice 
or plain to the last degree, had a voice that was beaut 'ful. 

“ Are you going to turn round and go back?” she asiel. 
“We can be no great distance from the shore. Lov at 
that light. Isn’t that on the land!” 

“Yes; it is perhaps four miles away.” 

“ And how long can we keep afloat?’ 

“T don’t know. I can only guess. Our ability to move 
extends only as long as the water keeps from the fires. It 
is coming in amazingly fast.” 

He was turning the wheel resolutely to bring the siio 
round to port. e bows crept round till the foremas: lay 
level with the twinkling light on land. 

é Perhaps we can do it—perhaps not. It wil! be toucli 
an 0,” 

“You are going to try and run for the shore?” 

“Yes.” He let the seaman take the wheel, anJ he 
turned to go below again, 

“There may be surf there,” he said as he turned to her, 
“and there are sure to be rocks. That is not a shore one 
would choose to run upon. But it is that, or——” 

“Deep water,” she said. “I shall stay,” she added, “by 
the engine-room door.” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
—_—_ rte 


DENSE INDEED. 

Conare: “I hear your husband has signed the 
pledge. Has he kept it to the letter?” 

a | aaa “Tt wasn’t a letter, sir; it were 4 
card.” 

Curate: “I mean has he kept his pledge inviolate?” 

Parishioner: “No, sir; I’ve kept it in lavender in 
a drawer.” 

Curate: “I’m afraid you don’t understand me. 
What I mean is: Has he broken the pledge sinca 
he took it?” 

Parishioner: “He hasn't touched it, sir. I've 
kept it wrapped up in paper, and it’s as good as 
new.” 

Then the curate gave it up as hopeless. 


re eee 


Sxe: “All my friends have motor-cars now, and 
you won’t give me one.” 

He: “Well, wait until aeroplanes are fashionable, 
then I will buy you one, and that will be much more 
distinguished.” 

oe Pees 


Morzav: “You seem to me to take off your hat 
to everybody.” 

Boreau: “Yes, you see I have just taken up 4 
hatter’s business. Everyone returns my bow. and 
there’s nothing that wears hats out so quickly.” 
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EASILY SETTLED. 


Tne village of Muddleton was in a state of intense 
excitement. It now boasted a new fire-engine, and 
the captain of the fire-brigade was showing a visitor 
the latest acquisition to the village. 

The engine resembled nothing so much as a street 
rcast potato oven and a village pump, with a bit of 
gaspipe thrown in. 

Apparently the visitor was much impressed ani 
surprised—perhaps the latter feeling lominated— 
and made a thorough examination of the fire-station. 

“But you don’t seem to have either telephone or 
telegraph in the village,” said the visitor doubtfully. 
“How do you summon the brigade in case of fire?” 

Great moments come in all our lives. That was 
the opportunity of the captain’s life. Like a man 
he seized it. 

“Oh, that’s simple enough, sir,” he said, with 
is satisfaction. “We sends 
card. 
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Lord Roberts says: “The most useful way to employ spare time fe to join a Miniature Rifle Ciub.” 
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RUDE INTERRUPTER! 

“Tae feelings of woman are far deeper and finer 
than those of man,” cried the lady orator in a fiery 
tone. “We are told by those who style themselves 
the stronger sex, that we are much inferior. Is that 

A loud chorus of “No” from the ladies grected this 
question, and the orator went on: 

“| say that woman feels where man thinks——” 

“Jg that the reason your husband is bald?” in- 
quired one of the few male members of the 
audience, 5 

It was lucky for him that he got two seconds’ start 
in the race for the door. 


SOC 


Gursr (to his hostess): “You know that in Turkey 
a girl never sees her husband before the wedding- 
da: Dig 

ostess (whose husband is an inveterate club-goer) : 
“How remarkable! Here, it is after marriage that 
she never sees him.” 


poane 


and ee 
Pléasant: 
Jreatment 
forthe Cire 
‘Of Obesity | 


erseeene 


and clear complexion of perfect health. This is 


symptoms ; but neglected obesi' 


Apart from the extreme unattractiveness of corpulence, it is astonishing how 
a few pounds too mach fat will rob one of bodily comfort and the bright looks 
ly due to what is known as 
“fatty infiltration of the muscular tissues,” whereby the muzcular fibre is 
degenerated. The muscles aro soft avd flabby, and the skin has an unwholeeome 
 jcrmee There is profuse sweating on slight exertion. Other symptoms 

obesity are pee of the heart (the muscles of which are flabby with 
excessive fat), flatulence and constipation, liability to headaches and dizziness; 


Youna Lapy (owner of great estates): “So far as 
the eye can reach, all the land belongs to me.” 
Admirer (respectfully): “I hope you are not short- 


sighted.” 
SoC 
“Wo lives next door to you?” inquired little 
Derritt of the amiable visitor. 
“Why do you ask?” questioned the visitor. 
“Because ma gays you're next door to a brute.” 
> Soc 
Tae Cup: “Are you the trained nurse mamma 
said was coming?” 
The Nurse: “Yes, dear, I’m the trained nurse.” 
The Child: “Let's see some of your tricks.” 
SOc 
A roune lady being asked recently, as she returned 
from the library with the latest novel, if she had 
ever read Shakespeare, tossed her»pretty head and 
answered : 
“Shakespeare? Of course I have. I read that 
when it first came out.” 


Bright Looks and a Good Figure. 


which are ejected. 


and vitality, while the dise::. 
out of the system, never to retura. 
The subject may satisfy his renewed heaithy appetite, with the assurance that 
sound, muscular fibre will take the place of the superabundant fatty deposita 


Nerve force and brain power will be increased, and the whole 
beneficially affected. Beauty of form, improved facial lines, firm, stron 
at) of b-aring, and freedom of movement—these, with restored health and 
mental activity is indolent; the circulation is sensibly weakened. Unless the Bright looks, are the blessings derived frcm Antipon, which begins to act at 
obese condition is allowed to increase there is no actual danger in these is 
increases alarmingly, and life itself is in peril. 

hy many fat people should be so imprudent as to neglect Nature’s 
warnings, and live in constant discomfort, it is difficult to say. Of course it is 
no use relying on old-fashioned remedies which involved famine rations and 
mineral drugging. These “cures” were wore than the disease, and have 
wrought incalculable harm. The body must be well nourished while the 


once. The first twenty-four hours will register a loss of Soz. to 3 
followed by a steady decrease day by day until lasting recovery of correct 
weight and natural proportions. Remember that the tendency toa renewal of 
extreme fat development is dostroyed, and the doses may cease, the cure being 
permanent, Antipon has effected thousands of marvellous cures, and hundreds 
of grateful men and women have written to the Antipon Company to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to this wondorful fat-absorbent and strength- 


HAD ITS ADVANTAGES. 

ConTENTMENT is a beautiful thing, and it was touch- 
ingly exemplified the other day by @ dweller in 8 
new residential neighbourhood. His little nest was 
surrounded at all of the compass. A gas com- 
pany dwelt on the south, chemicals were made in the 
east, a glue factory perfumed the north, and a soap- 
boiler the west. : _ 

“A trifle odoriferous—eh?” said a pitying visitor 
to our friend. . . 

“Well, yes,” he admitted, “it is a little trying 
sometimes. Still, there’s advantages in the arrange- 
ment. I dcn’t need to go to the expense of & 
weathercock to tell which way the wind’s blowing.” 


>_—_0Cco 


ost-office, to telephone girl, who has 


Cusromer (in h 
in a temper): “Why did you ring 


suddenly mre 0 
off so suddenly?” - 

Telephone Girl: “My young man jilted me and 
got engaged to another girl, and now he rings her 
up ten times a day through my exchange.” 


{ ond superfluous fatty matter is being driven 
‘Linea are no unwelcome dietary limitations. 


stem 
imbs, 


., this being 


excessive fat is being destroyed, and the tendency to make excessive fat must 
be overcome. Thee results are assured by a course of the famous Antipon 


renewer. . 
Colonial readers of Pearson’s Weekly will be glad to know that Antipon 


ya” 


«4 


is stocked by Wholesale Druggists in Australasia, South Africa, Canada, India, 
&c.,and may always be obtained by ordering through a local Chemist or Stores. 
Antipon is sold by chemists, stores, &c., in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. Gd. ; or 
should difficulty arise, may be obtained (on sending amount), under private 
package, direct from The Antipon Company, 13 Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


treatment. Antipon is a wonderful fat-absorbent and a valuable tonic in one; 
a refreshing liguid which it is a pleasure to take, and which contains only pure 
_ =e bbs. substances. 

ntipon sharpens the appetite and perfects the digestive . The . 
well-digested nourishment, taken in normal quantities, thie inaxsasta ted 
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debeucabalndeccnccnbess: shachnadansabsbdadandebdabevdedsabsedavacdacdenunclabdshsansadencabdebasdadel 
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Nurse knows it! 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Italian Macaroni. 

Boil a teacupful of macaroni till tender, 
strain and then put it into a stewpan with a 
little butter, pepper, and salt. Add a table- 
spoonful of tomato pulp, sprinkle grated 
Farmeeat cheese liberally over, and serve very 

ot. 
Gingerette. 

Pour one pint of boiling water over two 
teaspoonfuls of essence of ginger, ditto essence 
of lemon and quarter of an ounce of citric acid. 
Stir till all is well amalgamated, then add one 

und anda half of white sugar and stir til 

issolved. 
French Milk Soup. : 

Take o quort of milk and set it to boil 
with an onion, a sprig of parsley, and a small 

iece of mace. Thicken this slightly with 
our and stir till it boils, then strain; add a 
beaten egg, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt. 
Potato Rolls. 

When mashed potato is left from the table 
add a well-beaten egg to it, season with Pepper, 
salt, and a little chonped pene ix 
thoroughly, form into balls, and bake for three- 

uarters of an hour ona buttered baking-tin. 
hese rolls make a cheap and nice breakfast 
dish. 
Coffee Icing. 

Put six ounces of icing sugar into a stew- 
pan, add three dessertspoonfuls each of hot 
water and strong black coffee, stir together 
with a wooden spoon over the fire till warm 
and smooth, then use. Spread the icing 
smoothly over the cakes, and leave to harden. 
(Reply to Jatne.) 


Hashed Tripe. 

Take about one pound of tripe and cut it 
in strips; place it ina saucepan with a breuk- 
fastcupful of milk, or milk ard water, add to 
it one ounce of buticr with a desserispounfal 
of flour worked into it. Sesson with pepper 
and a Jittle minccd onion and salt, and sinmar 
slowly for the-equaste 8 of an hour. = Serva 


2 garnisiicd vivo chopped parsley. 


Lemon Wine. 

Bo... two quarts of wafer with two pounds 
of loaf sic sntil the sugar is dissolved, then 
add one: uce of citric acid; when cold stir in 
with a silver or bone spoon twenty drops of 
essence of lemon and eighteen drops of pure 
spirits of wine. Colour with a few blades of 
suffron, Strain and bottle. (Reply to 
CALIFORNIAN.) 


Corn Beef Hash: 

A very small tin of corn beef will suffice 
for this dish; turn it out of the tin, cut it into 
slices and then again into small pieces, boil 
three or four potatoes—if cut into slices they 
will boil in a few minutes—cut them up, mix 
with the beef, put a lump of butter in a sauce- 
pan, add the meat and potatoes, stir till hot, 
adding a spoonful or two of milk, and when 

uite hot, dish and serve. This isa really nice 
ish that will not take quite half an hour to 
prepare. 
Calfs Liver 

Such as you liked so much in Germany 
was evidently prepared as follows. Take off the 
outside skin and cut the liver into very thin 
slices. Boil in well salted water for five 
minutes, drain and arrange on a hot dish. 
Fry a chopped onion in one ounce of butter, 
stir in one ounce of flour till brown, add half a 
pint of the liquor, and lastly a tabl nful of 
vinegar, pepper to taste. Make a border of 
spinach round the liver and pour the gravy over 

e latter. (Reply to Ersie, Tadcaster.) 


Pearl Barley and Apple Pudding. 

Pick over and wash thoroughly a quarter 
of a pound of pearl barley, and Tet it stand 
in water suflicient to cover for twelve hours. 
Drain and put it into a pan with three pints 
of water, a little piece of cinnamon, lemon 
peel, and a pinch of salt. Boil steadily for 
two hours. Pour this into a buttered pie- 
dish, add one pound of apples cut in slices 
with sufticient brown sugar to sweeten. Bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour. Serve 
with sugar and custard. Use your pearl 
barley also in soup, but only when you can 
boil it from two and a half to three hours. 
With an onion, a carrot, and a turnip, and 
some weak stock, pearl barley makes an 
excellent and most nourishing broth. (Reply 
to B. G., WESTMINSTER.) 


The Editor of “P.W.” saye that shooting fosters the best of habits, 
over all bis actions, must be temperate, and, above all th 


A USEFUL COAT. 
ConsrpeR1N@ how picturesque a design our urtist has provided us with, 
the pretty little coat here shown (No. 16815) for a lassie of six to eight, is 
extremely simple to make. An’ =i. 
fairly heavy cloth in a double-widt! 
would be suitable for the purpose, 
and you are recommended to choose 
a rather heavy one, in order to do 
away with the necessity for a lining 
andso avoid double work. Ofcourse, 
the unlined garment will need to 
have the seams bound, and in any 
event sufficient sateen should be 
provided to form a foundation for 
the sleeves, that the garment may be 


alippes on easily, 

ith sac back, the front of this 
coat is double-breasted and high to 
the neck, the top being completely / 
hidden by double ca the upper of % 
which is composed of velvet to match 
that onthe cuffs. Should you decide 
that the pockets with flaps are beyond 
you, do not be discouraged, but 
instead, add a patch pocket, either 
inside or out. 

Now that reds and purples are so 
fashionable one might as well 
avail oneself of the fact and 
materialise this little coat in scarlet 
cloth. But why go to the expense 
of cloth, since even serge would ee 
look extremely well made up in this a 


4 


way? 5 5 ttern. 644., free, from 
ta preparing this garment try to oe Prats and ory Pearscire Baldings, 
bear in mind the fact that a double Bane s Sirgen SON 
set of button-holes, one on either edee. wil! make it possible for eitLer front 
to overlap, and so minimise the wear. Threa yards of 44-inch goods only 
are need 
PD Ooo 


HOW WE FALL ASLEEP. 

Warn 1 person drops off to sleep her body does not iv so all at 
once, Seime senses Lecome dormant beiere athers, and always in the 
samo order. As she he-cascs drowsy the eyes close, and the sense 
vf sceing ia at rest 

It is quickly followed hy the sense of taste. She next loses the 
sense of sriell, and (uca, after a short interval, the tympanum becomes 
insensitlo to suund—or, rather, the nerves which run to the brain 
frum it fail to convey any sense of hearing. am 

‘rhe last sense to leave is that of touch, and in some hypersensitive 
people it is hardly ever dormant. This sense is also the first to return 
upon awakening. Then hearing follows suit; after that taste, and 
then the eye becomes able to flash impressions back to the brain. 

The sense of smell, oddly enough ugh it is by no means the first 
t> go, is the very last to come bac 

ths same ual loss of power is observed in the muscles and 
sinews. Slumber begins at the feet, and slowly spreads up the limbs 
and trunk until it reaches the brain, when unconsciousness is com- 
plete and the body is at rest. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF AFTERNOON CALLS. 

Tsractne the case of a young girl who marries, leaves home, and 
settles in some part where her husband is the only ferson she knows. 
Life seems to her to be rather dull when her husband is away from 
home. What is she to do in order to form acquaintances? She is 
to do nothing but wait. 

City acquaintances are formed by degrees, gezerally through letters 
of introduction, or personal introductions. In the country, the rule is 
for the old residents to call upon newcomers as scon as they have 
allowed time for settling down to elapse. The visiting begins with the 
ladies, so that the newcomer must devote her afternoons to receiving 
her visitors until she ig able to settle upon the regular days when she 
will be “at home” to visitors. 

The callers will mention which day they are “at home,” or will 
have it written in the corner of their visiting curds, and the newcomer 
must return the calls. 

First calls must always be returned within the week, unless there 
is some urgent reason to prevent it, such as illness. Then, when the 
call i made, the reason for the delay must be stated and apologies 
offered. 

The return call should be made on the day which the hostess sets 
aside for Ler “at home” day, and this rule should never be trans- 
gress2d, excepting in the case of very great friends. The proper 
visiting hours are between 3 and 7. 

Tho visit should not be too long, but if tea is going on, the visit 
is naturally longer than it would be et 4 in the afternoon, 

Personal matters, such as domestic difficulties and illnesses, should 
never be discussed at afternoon visits, and personal questions should 
aa he avoided. ‘ 

isteners can give as much pleasure as good talkers, and the 
attention should be fixed on the stibjoct under discussion. The voice 
should be well under control, so that what is said may be understood. 
To raise the voice to shrillness is the height of vulgarity. 


MOLIDAYS FOR 1907. 


Good Friday. . . March 29, 
Easter Monday . . . April 1, 
Whitsua Moaday. . May 20. 


Bask Holiday . . . August & 
Christmas Day . December 28. 
Bozing Day . . December 26. 


a me 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Keep Bloatera 

In the larder apart from all other food. 
Sprinkle Salt 

Immediately over any spot where som. 
thing has boiled over on the stove and ths 
place will be more easily cleaned. This a!39 
counteracts the bad odour. 

Coffee Milk. 

Boil a heaped dessertspoonful of coffze in 
about three-quarters of a pint of milk for a 
quarter of an hour. Then add a few shavings 
of isinglass to clear it, let it just boil up, ard 
then stand on one side of the fire to grox 
fine. Pour into the cup carefully soastoavvid 
the sediment. 


If a Child has a Blow on the Eye 

Likely to cause a “ black eye,” well butter 
the parts for two or three inches round tig 
eye, age, Berge butter, renewing it every 
twenty minutes for an hour, which will in a’; 
probability prevent the unsightly mark you 
object toso much. (Reply to MaTER.) 


Spanish Chestnuts 

Are now at their best, and prove usc!.;] 
to the housekeeper who employs them in 
soup, creams, stuffing turkeys, etc. 
Peel the chestnuts, and boil them in ¢a/+ 
and water until the inner skin can be r- 
moved ; served with butter, pepper, and sa!:, 
the chestnuts take the place of a vegetal)! 
or when once boiled can be’ used for tis 
dishes I have mentioned. 


To Make Whitening for Doors}: 

This preparation d:es not cone 
dresses, and is not so easily wash. 
the riin as that usually uscd. f - 6g 
in one pint and a half of water half > J 
of size; when melted (in an old =. pan: 
qeederlly stir in one pomnd of we ing. 

hen cold this will be found to Le rather 
stiff, and must be applied with a stiff brush. 
(Reply to Poor Bacuetor.) 

To Cook Old Fowle, 

Cook old fowls as follows, and you will fri 
them perfectly tender and tasty: After k1l'- 
ing, hang for a few days, if the weathe: 

rmits, pluck and truss as for roastins. 

the fowl in cold water, and bring 1 
gently to the boil, add one onion stuck wi! 
cloves, a turnip, and a piece of celery. 
Simmer all for one and a half to two hours; 
then drain the bird, wipe dry, flour thickly, 
and roast in the usual way, basting cou- 
stantly. 
Two Cures for Chilblains. 

Soak the feet and hands twice or thri-a 
a week in hot water, which has common 
salt dissolved in it, in the proportion cf 
half a pint measure of salt to a gallon ani 
a half of water. Another cure is to cut up 
two white turnips and put them into a cup 
with three large spoonfuls of best lard, then 
mash this through a sieve. Apply at night 
time spread upon a piece of soft linen. 
(Reply to L. M. C. Brrcurnerov.) 


Wanted to Sleep. Change of Food 
Brought Rest, 

A clergyman speaks of the curious effecs 
of Grape-Nuts food on him, and how it hat 
relieved him. 

“You will doubtless understand how th 
riage, Belen indigestion with which I used 
to be troubled made my work an almost 
unendnrable burden, and why it was that after 
my Sabbath duties had been performed, sleep 
ta tg stranger to my pillow till nearly day- 

ight. 

“TI had to be careful as to what I ato. 
and even with all my care I experienced 
poignant physical distress after meals, ani 
my food never satisfied me. 

“Six months have elapsed since I began to 
use Grape-Nuts food, and the benefits I have 
derived from it are very definite. I no longer 
suffer from aap ea and I began to 
improve from the time Grape-Nuts appeared 
on our table. I find that by eating a Vish of 
it after my Sabbath work is done (and I 
always do so now), my nerves are quieted, and 
rest and refreshing sleep are ensured me. 
feel that I could not possibly do without 
Grape-Nuts food now that I know its value. 
It is invariably on our table—we feel that wa 
need it to complete the meal—and our childre: 
will eat Grape-Nuts when they carinot be 
persuaded to touch rndgey ” Name 
given by Grape-Nuts Oo., 66 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


The skilled rifleman must have complete contrel 
ings, must possess patience. 
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nSkin Trouble 


y) | Hh AN : 99 
eA, —“OUT-OF-SIGHT, OUT-OF-MIND” DANGERS. 


ASS) pe 


ae a ee ae - 


Hundreds of apparently healthy men and women suffer secret tortures 
from unseen skin troubles, of which even their nearest and dearest friends 
know nothing. 

A tiny pimple on the face is usually attended to, because of the dis- 
figurement it causes, but if the same kind of trouble manifests itself on back 
or chest it is too often neglected, with dire results. Taking root in the un- 
noticed little sore, skin disease gets a firm hold on the tissue, and the in- F 
creasing irritation eventually compels attention to what may be by this time ‘{ 
a mass of eruptions, a discharging ulcer that eats deep into the flesh, or an 
obstinate poisoned wound. 

The unfortunate sufferer now finds that early neglect has saddled him (or 4 
her) with a disagreeable skin disease that may resist ordinary treatments for { 
years. Turning to Zam-Buk at last the right thing is invariably found, but ‘ 
the wisest course is to keep this pure and effective skin-cure handy always, 
and to dress every disorder of the skin as soon as it appears. 

Zam-Buk is not only soothing and healing, but antiseptic and germicidal, hy IB 
and the urique vegetable essences of which it is composed establish perfect rg 
skin-health wherever they are applied. Consequently Zam-Buk is equally 
successful either for the simple pimple of a day's growth or the serious sore 
of years’ standing, cures of the latter kind depending only on patience and 
perseverance. 


~~ — o~ ~~: 


FREE BOX. 


Simply cut out this Cou- 


ts, blemishes, erupticns, rashes, eczema, 
Keep Zam-Buk handy at home for epate, | or i 
oe pene g ee ae ar well as for cuts, scratches, bruises, me | 
eontusions, lacerations, burns, gcalds, chapped hands, c ilblains, sore faces, i 
lips, c sore throat, shaving (eerie t oo on ¢ vost | ay — 
Pe lh aA 38 E- box. 29 box is more economical, especially for family use, 
Decause it contains nearly four times the 1/1}. 


° Joarge Reprints |G oe. mrckenzies 
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yr 6°. 
Coffee Essence EDITIONS orn pie pat 
= The high standard of exoalence if has an AERA Tas Gay Devt, dine 
Pruccin \\ not be excelled “David Harum” 


By E. N. WESTCOTT; | Lk NEUMAT 'C 


“THE SKIPPER’S a. 
WOOING,” 


BOOT POLISH 


The Best Made for 


_ 
BOX CALF and OTHER LEATHERS | T FRED MEN. 


THOS. SYMINGTON & CO. 
Edinburgh & London. 


CURE THEWORST COUGH 


Lg \ 
When are tired of taking m: prescriptions =e i 1D COMFORT. 
Guaranteed Free from Acid. fated seven rte ery A ol i HIN | By W. W. JACOBS. fog) boon Ano cOMrORT. 
young and a, may be Quin are hey Cured a | At all Railway Bookstalls, §e., Ste \ tyre. Cool, soft and Beaty 
of NERVOUSNESS, EXEAUSTION, VARICOCRE®, If you went to add fiesh, be made plamp and | eens ma F its zs pave 
and DKBILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOU yo 4 fa cne month, 
9 e@ | SSuACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY, Han- | rosy, fein strength and beanty in one anes 
dreds of cures. Book sent seated, pret tree, for Two | send for our 60-page bog Ry. Temenn 
Sold Everywhere. Stamps, “Mention this Faper—A, 3 LEIGH, Mand | Mem B CE ASTON (Dept, lon), 10 Push Place 
9s Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty anne EATION ( pt. 167). Ae PERING from NERVOUS SE YATCAE 
Z = = DERILITY should tend for a valuable Pamphlet BOG. the pair, Bl oe nes 
z PTS EAD TID ee aoa explaining how all Jecvons and Organic Derange; singlecruteh. Sira ht Scde and fit- 
= es sae = aes e 3 = a Ls reat 
GENOFORM STOPS PAIN. Gu d Y and plensa: ie ioat fon he meted eany 30'- seometes cor naing Tnflator. Cash with o 
————— Stem Wind arantee 5 ears A, LA ( H at free.— a ore i ee on receipe. money Fetnene 
S and 60 Chancery Lane, || W- ME Cre works, Wiimor, Re, Rraifora. 


Stem Set | 


HEADACHE Ci 


One dose only of Kaputine cures ‘in ten minutes 
this to every sufferer, and in order to do 


Write to C. H. KAPUTINE, LIDGET STREET, HUDDERSFIEL 


Kanntine ts cold by Chemists and tore: everywhere. ackets of 18 doses, L/-. Samples 14 


TH E The Reason 

why there 
EVIDENCE Seeitien tat 
from 50 Hawthorne Rd., other Emulsions 
Blakenhall, Wolver- e lll S (however like 
hampton, May 14, 1906: Scott’s to look at) 


ptt stops all yor 
NOFORM cures as no 
OFORM 


You can be sure of relief almost 


THE WATCH THAT IS ALWAYS TRUE 


immediately. An Ingersoll Watch isa timekeeper. ie : 0k 
‘You need not suffera day longer. of Its quality, Qualty covrsvof im days The lite of BN) “In the frst stages - will work as kind 
i consumption t 2 - 4 
oe cial canola stone in a few weeks, Free tasting sample and ‘A and won't because 
~~ ‘ +> they are not made, 
After taking Scott’s, DAY IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD” 26 Scott's is, of the 
aour, Ai coughing, expectora- for postage (4d.) from SCOTT fine easd costliest 5 
RHEUMATISM, f) conshing: ce oweats & BOWNE, Ltd., 10-11, Stone- Sof iver oil the \ | 
SCIATICA, & | began to cease. In 1a gutter Street, London, E.C. C%, dor anes by } 
NEURALGIA. weeks I gained 2 stone, Name this paper. the perfected Scott 7 


thanks to Scott’s Emul- 


non- 
GENOFORM TABLETS are gold plate finish. We prefer that you buy your 
to take, and are packed in tates which econo Wee 


carried in the pocket. 


process. 
one of the 10,000 dealers who sion and fresh air day 
sell Ingersoll Watches, but If your dealer cannot 
supply ycu, send us his name and address and sf 


and night. I am now tt Rasy nd i 
and we will forward watdm by return post to you. heavier than ever, and man, pe the 

my lungs are beauti- package res 

fully healed.” teing 108 5 h 


Post Free 1/8 end B. J. Reid 
£ Co, 16 Dunedin House, Basinghalt 
Avenue, London. 

Ot all good Chemists, and of ‘Boots, Casta 
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I wear from the chief of our musio dey rtment that 


“Forty Famous Funny Songs” has a marvellous 
sale, and that applications are now pouring In 
from all parts of the world. The result is that 
this wonderful shilling’s worth will soon be seen 
in the backwoods of Canada, in sheep farms in 
Australis and even in the wilds of Afghanistan. 
The dear old songs will recall many happy memories 
of the old country in the minds of those who left 
for the Colonies many years ago. There is no more 
suitable gift for you to send to your friends and 
readers abroad than this volume, which will be 
forwarded on your behalf to any part of the world 
for 1s. 4d, if you will send along the address, 


‘A Frtenp of Hanotn’s tells him that he (the friend) 


“can learn any amount about a man, merely by 


watching the way he runs.” Harorp says that 
kind of thing is “all utter rot.”————— 
Why so hasty, gentle Hanorp? I can 


do it, too. Sometimes, when I go home late, a 
man passes me breathlessly pounding along with a 
nervous, worried look in his face, and glancing 
continually at his watch. I know at once that 
there is a wife waiting for him at home with a few 
sharp questions and a long sermon. Again, if I 
see &@ man coming flying up the road towards me 
with terror in his eyes, and his hat gone, I vault 
lightly over the nearest hedge, because I ie that 
there is a mad dog or a nice, large bull in hot 
pursuit. There is quite a lot in the way a man 
runs, I can assure you. : 


PERPLEXED comes forward with a new argument 


against the proposed Channel Tunnel. He fears 
that the water might break through the roof, rush 
up the tunnel, and flood the couniry as cirher ond. 
————-— nim $osourself, Perviisep, wet can 


never happen. Jf the unnel ts ever built, water 
will never get in unless deliberately adiuit:-a to 
preven’, eopmanidcation between the te. coasts. 


Poeneata the ordinary led of the Charnei there is 
a layer ot clay slightiy permions to weire  eneath 
this is a layer of a diferent clay tely im- 
pervious to water, and through cnis stratum the 
tunnel would be constructed. As proof of the im- 
perviousness of this second layer there is the fact 
that the walls of that part of the tunnel pushed 
out from Dover many years ago, and then aban- 
doned, are not even damp at the present day. 


Hywxko says his wife suffers from chronic toothache. 


In their early wedded life he was wont to pour 
out sympathy and wait on her hand and foot. As 
time went on, however, this slackened off and of 
late he has taken her toothaches very calmly. This 
she much resents and calls him a heartless man. 
How, he concludes, can one be always sympathetic 
in such a case? To be sympathetic in 
case of toothache is not only difficult, but, in most 
cases, unkind. When I suffer from it, woebetide 
the person who fawns over me with sympathy. All 
I want is someone to quarrel with. The best kind 
of sympathy for a man with toothache is to offer 
him deadly insult. It is what he is pining for— 
something to five him legitimate reason for getting 
angry. Toothache alone is useless for the pur- 
pose, for the same reason that to be angry with 
anyone else about it is absurd. 


Scor has had a dispute with a friend as to the truth 


of a “true” story. The story tells of a Russian 
gentleman who, while out for a drive in his sleigh, 
was pursued by forty wolves. Getting a little 
worried, he shot one. The thirty-nine remaining 
at once ate it, and proceeded to bustle the gentle- 
man again, so he shot anotlw. They ate that, 
and so on, till at last there ‘vas but one left. The 
gentleman, who seems ‘v have been a methodical 
sort of chap, shot that also and drove quictly home. 
Scor’s friend thinks the story is absurd. If true, 
he says, the last wolf must have eaten the other 
thirty-nine, which is, he thinks, impossible. Scort, 
on the other hand, believes the story implicitly. 
He says similar things have actually happened. 
>—__—_————Perhaps similar things have, Scor, 
but not this one. You see, the space necessary 
to accommodate thirty-nine wolves would be about 
the size of a pantechnicon van, and no wolf could 
expand to that extent. Wolves aren't built that 
way. There wouldn’t be enough skin to go round. 
No, the Russian gentleman probably saw a dog 
and then, feeling cold, uncorked the vodka bottle, 
and gradually the dog grew into forty wolves, and 


then he uncorked another bottle, and then the 


rest tuappened in his dreams. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


“* MARRIED " COMPETITION. 


Warn Mn. Noresoox asked readers to answer the 


problem, “ Why is married life so dull?” he didn’t 
quite expect the huge number of articles that were 
poured in by the thousand upon him, Numbers of 
my readers indignantly said that married life was 
not at all dull. I’m delighted to hear it, but 
really that is no answer to the question. The four 
prizes of a guinea, which were offered have gone 
to Clapham, Leeds, Manchester, and Stoke-on- 
Trent, but as Mz. Norezoox said that in order 
to encourage frank replies he would not publish 
the winners’ names anh addresses these have been 
bea Twenty consolation gifts have also been 
awarded. 


H. J. paid a bill the other day; a fact of which 


he seems so proud that paying bills is evidently not 
one of H. J.’s pet hobbies. The point about it is 
that H. J. paid the man less than the amount 
owing, and yet the man—a tobacconist—was per- 
fectly pleased, and was quite satisfied that he was 
not out of ket. “Now,” ee H.’J., “I bet 
-you won't tell me how I did at, mighty smart 
though you think yourself.”——————You lose, 
H. ea of course, the bill was for £2, and you 
ie the tobacconist £1 19s. lld., thereby saving 
im the expense of a penny receipt stamp. He lost 
nothing and you gained a penny. The two of 
you, by defrauding tho Revenue, were guilty of 
compounding a felony. Perhaps that’s why you did 
not send your name and address to me. Anyway, 
you can’t get the pencil-case. 
Can you believe a man,” asks Morty, “who, when 
he wants to kiss you, vows he has never before kissed 
a girl in hia life?” Mozy met a man some little 
time ago who, the other day, vowed this vow to 
her. She refused him his wish at the time, but 
she thinks she may “give way at a dance next week 
unless I think his statement is not to ba believed.” 
————No man, Motty, has ever even offered 
to kiss me, so I have never heard that vow put 
forward. But, of course, your remarks apply to 
your own sex. Well, I certainly do not think 
your friend, or any man who says the same thing, 
is to be believed. You see, when a man gets on 
such terms with a girl thut he is able to kiss her 
without objection, that is to say, when they are 
engaged, or the very minute before they become 
engaged, he has no reason to prove that he has 
never done such a thing before. The girl doesn’t 
think of asking him. When he tries to get a 
kiss merely on the strength of a slight acquaintance 
it may safely be concluded that he has done the 
same thing before, and his statement that he has 
not is not worth much. ; 


Ar a party the other day GamALIEL was twice laughed 


at. Once because he found there were thirteen 
at table, and said he had misgivings on the subject, 
and once because a lady present told fortunes by 
“reading the tea-leaves” in each guest’s cup, and 
GameELtEL, alone of the party, said he thought the 
idea “all rubbish.” He was laughed at, in fact, 
both for being superstitious and for not being 
superstitious. The thirteen superstition is the 
only one he believes in, and ha would like to know 
its origin.—Mbost people believe in one 
superstition or another, GAMALIEL, and they, always 
laugh at those they do not believe in. Personally, 
I consider all superstitions rubbish, even wicked. 
Does anyone really suppose that there is some evil 
fate which, directly anybody walks under a ladder 
or breaks a looking-glass, rubs its hands and says 
“Ha-ha! got him at last!” and then prococds to 
make that person’s life miserable? It is ridiculous. 
The thirteen superstition is certainly the most 
popular, and contains an element of reason. It 
originated in the fact that at the Last Supper 
there were thirteen present, and that evil befel 
the first to leave—Judas Iscariot. 


ARTISTE wishes to earn name and fame by giving 


“musical sketches,” but does not know how to 
start. ——tThe calling you desire to follow, 
AntisTE, demands considerably more talent than 
you may think. Some sort of a voice, a pleasant 
manner, and the ability to rattle off anything on 
the piano without looking at music or keys (be- 
cause half the time your head will have to be 
twisted over your shoulder shouting jests while 
the audience goes into hysterics), these are neces- 
sary to the musical sketch artiste, but by them- 
selves they are useless. ‘There must also be the 
ability to write and compose songs, and funny 
sketches, and to invent good stories, and that 
ability must for ever be at work. The actual 
net came g is comparatively nothing. It is the 
evising of good ideas that is the real hard work. 
Supposing you have this‘ ability, what you must 
do is first to pee as much as possible at private 
parties and local concerts, then to apply to some 
entertainment egency for permission to show what 
you can do. If you pisos ae pom he will 
get you an engagemen e epends on 

self. Good inkl — lal 
AM very sorry, indeed, for Scar. 
he and his wife were in @ very bad way financially. 
Scar, at his wits’ end, borrowed some money from 
a “lender.” He did not like to tell his wife that 
he had done this, so he produced the money gradu- 


Some time ago 
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ally, and gave her to believe that it was earned 
by “overtime.” The day has now come when Scag 
must pay it back. That he is quite able to do, ag 
he eat his wife have been able to save a bit. But, 
just as he was about to tell his wife and to pa;, 
e learnt that she, too, had borrowed money un- 
known to him, and that the amount is now due from 
her. There is not enough to pay both, and sinca 
neither creditor is willing to wait, “practically 
everything,” says Scar, “will have to be sold.” 
——I should go to your employer, Scan, 
and tell him bien dl how matters stand. You say 
you have been with him for many years, 50 ha 
may possibly be willing to help you, and to taka 
the money gradually from your salary. Failing 
that, you and your wife must agree cheerfully t. 
make the best of it. It must be a lesson to rou— 
—and to all readers of P.1V.—of the terrible danger 
of secrets between husband and wife. Here wera 
you two innocently trying to help one anothcr, 
and yet, just because you did not consult together, 
look at the results! recy, even from the most 
worthy motives, is the cause of a great proportion 
of the unhappiness in this world. 

StickieR is puzzled over our use of the word “nerve.” 
He points cut that to say a man has “any amount 
of nerve” is to say he is uncommonly plucky. 
“Yet,” writes Sticker, “if you say of a man that 
he is ‘all nerves’ you mean that he would nearly 
jump out of his skin if he heard a frog croak.” 
——I can give you a good illustration of 
the difference, Sticker, by writing “sticks” in- 


stead of nerves. Supposing you see a heap af 
loose sticks, and give it a kick; you will bably 


ro 
disarrange the whole pile—it is “all sticks” ; loos, 


and flabby, and jumpy just like a man who is 
“all nerves.” But supposing you find those sticks 
bound up in a hard, tight faggot. If you kick 
that, you may hurt your toe, but you certainly 
won't hurt the faggot—it is “all wood,” just liks 
a man who is strung up to concert pitch, all h's 
nerves bound up for action with no straggling ends, 
hard as nails, in fact, “full of nerve.” 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


aibo  RALWay INSURANCE. 


492 Claims already paid, including th t) 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. nee of 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially 
guaranteed by THE OcraN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEY 
Corporation, LrmitTED, 86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claims, under the following conditions, must ba 
sent within seven days to the above a2dress, 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the lega! 

representative of any person killed by an accident 
gS I »000 in Great Britain or Ireland to the train 

in which the deccascd was an ordinary 
ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets, a post-office officials in any of the raii- 
way eorting vans, and railway ecrvants travelling with pass of 
rai way servants’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at tha 
time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, the Insuranca 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, 
usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at 
the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode. sv 


feng as the coupes is signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the sald sum shall bo paid to the leza! 
representatives of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person having the current number of 
Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
killed by a railway accident in tho United Kingdom, 
although not by an accident to any train in whieh he oF 
be travelling as @ passenger, the next-of-kin of the 
dec will receive the sum of ONB HUNDRED POUND4 
whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every casa 
be given to Tue Ocean ACCIDEXT AND GUARANTEE ConPoRrATION LiMIteD, 
3% to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
occurrence of the accident, 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid_to whomsoever the Fditor 
of Pcarson’s IW pil | may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually riding a cycle 
rovided that deccased at the time of such accident had qn his, or 
r, ponenes the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
which it is, with his, or her, usnal signature, written in ink of 
pencil on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
euch accident to the said Corporation at altove address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may he left at his, or her, 
piace of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. ; 
The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 
This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only. and 
entitics the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the conditions 
the **Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,’ 
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is given us to turn to adi antage, both. for 
urselves: andfor others. We cannot postpone. 
o- morrow, and must not waste to-day. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


makes the best of time. The care bestowed 
yn its manufacture saves hours of worry 
mm wash-day. : 
It is made from ‘the best materials. 
It ensures the best results. 
£1,000 for any adulteration found in its 
omposition. 
SAVES RUBBING. | SAVES SCRUBBING. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLICHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence, 


a. 
1, 
i 


The repute of Dewar’s “ White Label” Whisky is 
merely the outcome of its remarkable excellence. Men 
of taste recognise in the delicate charm of Dewar’s 
famous whisky a combination of quality, age and 
flavour which is rarely equalled. Dewar’s whisky has 
been before the public now for over sixty years and to-day 


its popularity is greater than ever. 
Be sure it’s Dewar’s “White Doabel” 


_ 
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“Do as: the Healthy do, oe 


‘ The healthy: are d alwate: well only} Becca they: ney er petal theinéelves ‘6 te: unwell, | 
| You will have noticed. that. a clock left to. itself i is rarely wight: it requires | tobe. regulated 

: carefully. If it is two minutes slow now it will- ‘be a. quarter of an. hour behind nest 
week, and it is never two-days alike, We ourselves are very like clocks. “Only in rave 
J instances can we: be. left to go by: ourselves. © “To keep. Greenwich time——always to le 
right and never to be wrong—we want to be regalated | periodically. “The healthy atten! f 
to themselves, therein showing a wise care which cil can emulate, if they will. It is 

: simple enough — 


as AKE> 


Swuues OF Gis feast sy issieiei of  disqaiet ude acid prompily: ‘atic. ns yours phat 
etnMnation to oxer. oa winiell you have to-day is the -first, warning the. stomach wan: 
oun: If you are’ Wise you: will put: the mischief right while it is: easy ‘to do it. A 
little neglect, and the stomach will get hopelessly: slow, and will get slower and slower, 
until it will need drastic measures to. make it go at all. ’ It will be much: worse than an 
irregular clock: this only causes you to lose: ‘your. train; an uncertain stomach will make 
}. you lose your. work, Keep your stomach up. to. time, and: the: whole system “keeps time” 
a work is a pleasure and conies easy. -It is as easy to be eestihy esto be always 
bie i ane ; do as-the. healthy: Sahat: AF oes 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, Price 1/15 (56 pills) and 29 _ Pills). 


